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UBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 'grazed in Norfolk is bred in the county, and all sorts of 
F's Emitors aNp Propriktors, 3% Broapway, AvBany, N, Y, cross-bred bullocks find their way thither to be sold and 
J. J. THOMAS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, Usroy Sprixos, N. Y. | fattened. If I am not mistaken, we saw some of the old 
acunrs Im new-voRn: long-horned stock, which at one time had a brush with the 

C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., Ag. Book Publishers, 25 Park Row. | Short-horns for supremacy; there were also Irish cattle 
THE CULTIVATOR has been 1 published twenty-six years. A New | not quite so long in horn or large in frame as those, but 


SERIES was commenced in 1833, and the seven volumes for 1833, 4, 4, 6, - 
9.8 and %, can be furnished, bound and post-paid, at $1.00 each. | thicker, and described to me as better to take on flesh; 
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TERMS—Firry Cents A Year.—Ten copies of the Cor. Baty ATOR and | there was Scotch blood, too, but the canny North Britons 
: t 

4 se Sas un Viee boku pene ree. Swe er TS RE Hany learned, they said, to keep the best at home for their 
q “THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN,” a weekly Agricultural Journal | own feeding; and so the collection—that day scarcely so 
: of 16 quarto pages, making two vols. yearly of 416 pages, at $2.00 per 2 , . . 
year, is issued by the same publishers. full I think as usual—was made up, and the farmer who 
: went out to buy had need be good in judging to know 
: : : ~ " 

3 Editorial Hotes Abroad, what to choose and how much to pay. There were sheep 
. }and lambs in large numbers, quite generally I think of a 
4 No. XX XI---VISIT NEAR NORWICH. | Leicester cross, although the marks of other breeds might 








also be detected. And to conclude, a stable-full of horses 
& The Norwich Cattle Fair—the Grain Market or Corn Exchange— 
5 Plumstead and Agricultural Pupils—the Wire Worm—Live Stock— | were to be brought out at a later hour under the hammer 


Merits of Different Breeds of Sheep and rag hema pneumonia | 
and Insurances on Cattle and Crops—Threshing, Farm Profits, Box- | of the auctioneer. The pigs we did not look at. 


Feeding, a ote on. 1 ee ewe ,. ane SeaeeeER. In some cases there are corporation or other tolls on 
It was the * ject of the sna ener key this series, to con- the animals marketed, and thus an accurate register of the 
vey a general idea of the County of Norfolk, and the pro- | me ' . , Ata 
we : a sales is kept. There is no such guide to consult in re- 
ductiveness there attained. With Mr. Reap, to whom, by | __ al ie - 
: ~ | gard to the number disposed of at Norwich, but with the 
conversation and through the Essay already alluded to, I : : Ss Sa ee 
c , , ie construction of railroads, the attendance there is said to 
was indebted for many of the facts there detailed, I had 


have been annually increasing in magnitude ‘ to the extine- 
leasure of visiting Norwich Hill on the da >|. ‘ i PE: Ww ake Sree 
the ple 7 Pi ow. S e day of the tion of almost all the local fairs in the county.” Norwich, 
weekly Fair or cattle-market. 


it may be added, is a city much the size of Albany. 

We are as yet deplorably deficient, as a general rule, in My attentive conductor also went with me to the corn- 
anything exactly corresponding to the fairs, markets and | exchange, where, very appropriately, a portrait of Mr. 
market-days of Great Britain. I shall not attempt at pre- 
sent to point out their advantages, as opportunities will be 
hereafter afforded for recurring more particularly to the 


Coxe looks down upon the proceedings of many who 
cherish his memory and example. Here the farmers of 
the county, when they are ready to sell their grain in 
: subject. That they form a part, and an essential part, in | whole or in part, bring samples of what they have, and 
the machinery, so to speak, of English Agriculture, no|the corn-brokers and millers who occupy stands in the 
visitor can fail to observe ; and, in the facilities for buying apartment, examine the quality of what is offered, and 
and selling, for selection on the part of the farmer who | conclude their arrangements for purchase. Dispatches 
purchases, and competition of bidders for the farmer who constantly received from London show how the markets 
has anything to dispose of, their establishment and regular | there are tending, and, if the prices do not suit, the far- 


recurrence st stated times supplies an advantage parallel | mers’s pocket will carry his samples back again as easily 
in some respects to that which the British cultivator also 


ay aca 


. as it brought them. There is generally an “ ordinary” or 
possesses over us, in the readier and more abundant ob- general dinner, set at the public houses frequented by the 
tainableness of experienced agricultural labor. farmers, and as the same circles meet so frequently at the 
Norwich is a city of the ancient times, but the old Cas- | same places, mutual acquaintance and association of inter- 
tle that surmounts its highest summit is now occupied as | ests are promoted. Pipes and tobacco often constitute the 
a prison, and the triple battlements that protected this | concluding luxury, in the enjoyment of which our English 
Norman keep, have not for many years frowned down | brethren have nothing to learn from us—indeed I was 
upon any force more warlike than the humble company | scarcely prepared to find the “weed” still in so high and 
that occupies on Saturdays the crowded pens below— general estimation, puffed in the primitive pipe with long 
: gathered from every part of the kingdom to eat of the | and curving stem 
production of Norfolk husbandry, so that in the end the| Some notes jotted down in visiting ‘ Plumstead,” ag 
hungry eaters of the metropolis may be filled. In fact it is| Mr. Read's farm, several miles from Norwich, is called— 
estimated that not above one bullock in twenty that is! will be read, I am sure, with an interest equal to the kind- 
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ness with which he afforded its hospitalities to an unex- 
pected stranger. It is illustrative of the spirit and intelli- 
genee which he has brought to its management, and I hope 
not a matter of indelicacy previously to mention that Mr. 
Read is still a young man, graduated as a farmer after 
some years’ experience in managing for others, acquired 
upon estates in South Wales, Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, and having proved his powers of observation in 
all three instances by the preparation of Reports upon the 
Farming of the Counties named, which received the Prizes 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. Since his occupancy of 
his present farm, he had, like many of the best farmers in 
England, taken several pupils for instruction in the practi- 
cal details of Agriculture. There are always many de- 
sirous of such instruction, either the sons of farmers at 
some distance who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
systems elsewhere in vogue, or sometimes young men from 
the city with a taste for rural life and pursuits; and in no 
way perhaps can a knowledge of farming be so well and 
thoroughly obtained. With three or four pupils, in the 
active seasons of the year, the oversight of all the trans- 
actions of the farm is explained and illustrated, practice 
in determining upon and performing them, is always to be 
had, and the exercise of judgment in relation to live stock 
of different kinds as well as field operations, is elicited 
and directed to proper standards. Lectures are given 
twice a week in winter, upon both theory and practice, 
followed by conversational discussions upon mooted points 
or farther explanation of difficult ones. I do not doubt 
at all the correctness of the opinion expressed by Mr. R., 
that one year of such tuition, following a year or more 
spent at an institution like that at Cirencester, would pro- 
vide the best education which an intelligent young man 
could have before undertaking the management of a farm, 
and I can not but wish that more of our good farmers 
could be induced to receive pupils into their families for 
similar instruction. The price paid there by the pupil is 
in the neighborhood of $850 per annum, but little if any- 
thing being expected from his labor; while, in many cases 
he provices himself with a horse, it may be for hunting 
or other purposes, which increases the price paid by him 
per year to about $1,000, 

The land at Plumstead was last summer occupied nearly 


as follows: 
eres ae 125 acres, | In Clover and Sainfoin, 100 acres. 


Ree 125 do. In Beans and Peas,.... 50 do. 
Me be sonieds. Seavace BO GD, FRO io ds. . dicssecese 140 do. 
The usual four-course system of rotation is employed, as 
might be anticipated. About 32 bushels of wheat per 
acre, 40 bushels of barley, and 48 of oats are regarded 
as average crops in this vicinity; 14 to 2 tons of hay are 
usually cut. Mangolds is a crop in growing favor, and 
will yield 30 tons per acre, bearing unlimited manuring, 
while turnips if pushed too hard are found to run mostly 
to tops and necks. The wire-worm is the greatest foe 
with which he has had to contend ; coming along last spring, 
attacking the barley, touching the wheat a little, destroy- 
ing the first sowing of mangolds, and a second sowing of 
Swedes put in to replace them, and doing much damage 
to the white turnips, which made a third sowing on the 
same ground. Some fields of mangolds, however, had 
escaped, and some of the Swedes had been only badly 
thinned. 


As to live stock, the labor of the farm is partly done by 
oxen, 4 yoke and 16 horses being kept. The breeding 
flock of sheep numbers about a hundred, and in addition 





some three hundred are annually fed, together with one 
hundred bullocks. As to breeds, in conversation with 
regard to their respective merits, the remark was made 
that formerly meat was grown perhaps more for the gen- 
try; or rather, that until more recently, flesh was put on 
at a cost, from the length of time required to mature it, 
which the wealthy could better afford to pay, while in 
point of fact, the poorer classes consumed comparatively 
very little. The South-Down, with its superior mutton, 
well-matured, for example, still furnishes what a landed 
proprietor desires to graze for his own eating, or the epi- 
cure to buy from his butcher; while, on the other hand, 
the great objects sought by the farmers who produce meat 
for the multitude of purchasers are. hardiness and size, 
combined with early maturity. Without these three qua- 
lities, each of equal importance it may be—the Norfolk 
feeder cannot buy and sell at a profit. Continuing to 
speak of sheep, the larger kind of Leicester, or Leicesters 
with a tinge of Cotswold, (or perhaps Lincolnshire, ) are said 
to give the desired size and maturity, and at the same time 
lengthen the wool; the purer Leicesters, as they are some- 
times regarded, such for instance as those of Mr. Sanpay, 
perfect as they are of their kind and for some localities, 
are here considered too fine to produce a cross embodying 
all essential points so perfectly as the others. The ewes 
are the Downs, the best of them from Suffolk, hardier in 
constitution and finer-wooled than the males with which 
they are put. 

It has been claimed here, and the opinion has its adhe- 
rents in Great Britain, that the meat produced is really 
deteriorated as its maturity is forced; and there is little 
doubt that if one is content to wait the convenience of 
some of the old breeds in getting themselves ready for the 
knife, he may be better suited with the flesh they give 
him. But with sheep, the cross above described, for ex- 
ample, makes a better leg of young mutton, say when 
slaughtered at a year old, than could be had at similar age 
from the best South Down, while the latter would in turn 
be preferable at three years old. With cattle it is much 
the same as with sheep. There are still some, although 
not very many, Devons in Norfolk, notwithstanding Mr. 
Coxe’s efforts to popularize them there ; they make excel- 
lent beef, and when ready to kill, you have a “nice fat 
little wretch "—but not enough of him; the size and still 
earlier maturity of the Short-Horn, and of Short-Horn 
crosses, therefore render their blood preferable to any 
other. It is observed in Mr. Reav’s Essay, of the cattle 
that are now offered for sale on Norwich Hill, that the 
quality of the Short-Horns has been wonderfully impro- 
ving, or rather perhaps it was intended to say that the 
grade of Short-Horn blood has been becoming a higher 
one from year to year, as it certainly has with the beeves 
sold at the cattle markets of New-York; and especially 
he says, that the cattle now brought over from the Emerald 
Isle, bear very little resemblance to the long-horned breed 
originally produced there; ‘‘ by judicious crosses with the 
Short-Horns,” they now obtain what the English farmer 
calls “ very useful cattle,” that show “‘ much of the quality 
of the new blood, yet retain a great deal of the flesh and 
frame of the old stock.” 

From the pleuro-pneumonia many cattle had been lost, 
and few lots of cattle were received from Ireland, Mr. 
Read informed me, that were not more or less infected 
with this complaint—if free from it when starting, often 
taking it, he said, by being crowded together in crossing 
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the channel in vessels where diseased animals had pre- 
ceded them. There are one or more companies to insure 
against loss from the pleuro-pneumonia, but as they did 
not take risks exceeding in amount something like half 
the value of the animal, he had never had recourse to this 
source of protection. The state of excitement upon the 
subject in this country, at the time of writing out these 
notes, is such as to lead me to wish that I had pursued my 
inquiries upon it a little farther. It was introduced into 
Great Britain by cattle from the Continent, and there seem- 
ed to be little doubt there of its being as infectious as it 
has here been represented. 

The subject of insurance against a particular disease in 
cattle, was brought up by the casual mention of that of 
another kind, which illustrates singularly, as such little 
items often do, how Agriculture in Great Britain has been 
systematized, like commerce, into a branch of industry 
with its own risks to run, and its calculated chances of 
escaping them. Much grain is every year damaged there 
by hail storms ; but by the payment of 6d. (say 12 cents) 
per acre for the surface sown, companies insure one against 
whatever loss may result from this cause. A storm the 
previous year had done much injury to a field of beans at 
Plumstead, but this insurance having happily been effected, 
appraisers on examining into the facts of the case, rated 
the loss at £27, (say $135,) which amount was duly re- 
covered. 

Portable engines are now to be found on many of the 
most extensive farms, for thrashing and other farm pur- 
poses, but thrashing is very frequently done by steam there, 
as in some parts of the country here it is done by horse- 
power—viz., one or more individuals owning an engine, 
will go from farm to farm to thrash out the grain as de- 
sired at a certain rate per quarter, or per coomd, a favorite 
Norfolk word, signifying a half-quarter or four bushels. I 
met a farmer who had been interested in one of these no- 
madic ‘‘ steamers,” as they are called, and from whom I 
gathered that the business, originally a quite profitable one, 
was now suffering rather from competition, or from the too 
common purchase by farmers of “ steamers” of their own. 

The rent here was 35s. per acre, or with tithes and 
poor-rates added, equivalent to about 45s., say $11.25. In 
the agreement between landlord and tenant, it is cus- 
tomary for the former to provide materials for any new 
erections that it becomes necessary or expedient to build, 
while the tenant pays for from one-half to the whole of 
the labor, according to agreement. In repairs, the land- 
lord will keep the exterior of the dwelling and other struc- 
tures generally, in order, painting as often as may be cov- 
enanted, say once in 3,5 or 7 years, while the tenant must 
generally bear the burden of whatever interior painting, 
papering, &c., may be required. 

It is a matter of some interest to know to what sources 
the profit of the farm is due, for in some years of the ro- 
tation taken by themselves, there is a constant outlay with 
little pecuniary return. Through the four years of the 
course, I understood that the annual cost of labor would 
average per acre about 30s., say $7.50; while, with prices as 
they had usually rated for several years, (the low prices of the 
past season being perhaps regarded as exceptional) the two 
“white crops,” or the wheat and barley years in the rota- 
tion, should bring in a gross return of fifty dollars each 
per acre, and the other two years of clovers and roots, 
an equivalent to twenty dollars each per acre—that 





$30 to $35 per acre over the farm. The difference be- 
tween this sum and the land charges for rent, &c., and the 
sums paid for labor, will constitute, when further dimin- 
ished by the heavy additional expenditures that are re- 
quired for fertilizers, feeding materials, wear and tear ot 
machinery, &c., the farmer’s net avails for his own time 
and for interest upon the capital he has invested. 


The box-feeding of cattle, which has been in growing 
favor, as compared with other systems, Mr. Read was pre- 
paring to adopt, I think; there is thought to be less food 
consumed, and the resultant manure is considered richer 
than when the cattle are fed in open yards. By adequate 
attention in keeping the litter in the corners and middle, 
level, no odor escapes even if the deposit remains undis- 
turbed in the box from autumn until spring. On the other 
hand, Mr. R. remarked that the first cost of the boxes 
is greatly against them, and while tenants gladly employ 
them if provided by proprietors, the general prefer- 
ence otherwise appears to be for ‘“‘ small yards for 10 or 12 
beasts, on two sides of which are warm and wide open 
sheds.” 

The character of the soil is such that draining is not ne- 
cessary except for the purpose of cutting off springs, when 
one or two drains will dry an area of perhaps three or four 
acres. Sainfoin, succeeds well here, a plant that seems 
to require the presence of chalk or lime to flourish to ad- 
vantage. Calcareous material may be cheaply had by using 
lime from gas works—on the subject of which there has 
been considerable inquiry here during late years. Mr, R. 
thought it might be a useless, or even a very destructive 
application, if not rightly employed. His way I under- 
stood to be, to spread about three tons per acre upon the 
land after harvest, for the turnips to be sown in June or 
the mangolds sown in May of the succeeding year. The 
price of this gas lime was only 62 cents for a load of 
about atonandahalf. Salt, which costs say $5.75 per ton, 
is also a common manure, applied at about two ewt. per 
acre, with an equal amount of guano for barley or oats 
after a wheat crop, as on a portion of the land a double 
grain crop is thus often taken. 


As we walked out among the fields that refreshing 
English summer evening, after an American summer's 
day, the management of the white thorn hedges was among 
the subjects that came up, and I remember at least one 
practical suggestion. It is found better to trim them with 
a hook, than with shears, for although the latter pro- 
cess is neater and quicker, it is said to produce knots, 
while the hook gives a clean, healthy cut. I remem- 
ber too, our sitting under the trees upon some bench- 
es in the simple contrivance of which I should have 
thought there might have been a touch of Yankee inge- 
nuity, and which I should despair of rendering intelligible 
without the aid of a diagram. The seat was provided with 
4b # low back, and was itself composed of 
S; two boards, attached by hinges at a, as 
shown in the accompanying section, so 
that one of them with the back (6) would 
turn over and form a roof for the rest of 
the seat when not in use, keeping it dry 
and clean in all kinds of weather. One who has gone out 
in the early morning to find every garden chair a minia- 
ture pond, or a favorite roost for any stray bird that has 
reposed in the vicinity, will appreciate so ready a mode of 
protection. 
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railway station, in season for a train to Elmham, where | it will require to bring a Jot weighing 80 or 90 pounds up 


Mr. Futcurr—to whom I had been indebted for the sug- | 
gestion of this visit at and near Norwich, as well as for | 
the means, through Mr. Read’s acquaintance, of acquiring 
much information as to the general agriculture of the’ 
county—was so obliging as to have a cart awaiting my) 
arrival—and by a cart, I mean one of those very handy | 
two-wheeled one horse vehicles, to which I have already | 
alluded as universal there, and as being one of our as-yet- 
unattained conveniences. I was under farther obligations 
to Mr. Furcuer, which it will require another letter to | 
explain, while I did not leave Plumstead, short as my visit | 
there had been, without recollections of friendly attentions | 
which I shall long cherish, and of much good farming of 
which I must again regret that I can now only present so | 
detached and fragmentary a picture. 


eee | 





{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
NUTRIMENT ACCORDING TO SIZE. 


} 
} 
Eps. Co. GextLemax—There are but few, I presume, | 
| 
| 





more ready than myself to lay aside theory, however plau- 
sible, when it is disproved by practice. But there are 
some things that do not admit of being disproved by prac- 
tice, or in any other way. If a man was to tell us that he | 


to 130 or 140 pounds. But if the position that 1,400 
pounds of animal organism requires no more for its sup- 


| port than 900 pounds of the same kind, character and qua- 
lity, age and all the attendant circumstances being alike, 


then I ask why should 2,000 or even 3,000 require any 
more than 1,000? 

John Johnston says a steer fed 100 days, will gain more 
the last 35 than the first 65 days. This is no doubt cor- 


| rect, so far as gain in weight is concerned, if the animal is 


thin of flesh at the commencement. It takes considera- 


_ble time of liberal feeding to bring the animal organism 


up to the highest development of health and strength of 


which it is capable; and until this is accomplished, the 


major part of the nutriment is consumed in strengthening 
the vital force, adding to the gastric juice and other fluids, 
and expanding and giving tone to the vascular, and dila- 
ting the cellular system. But when the animal reaches 
this point, then all the food he is capable of digesting, be- 
yond what is necessary to sustain him in present condition, 


|is added either in natural growth or accumulations of fat. 
| And here lies the rationale of several important facts. The 


circumstances must be very extraordinary if a man can 
afford to keep his cattle or sheep poor, or allow them at 
any time to get poor. 

On the prairies of the west, where millions of tons of 
grass go to waste annually, a man, if very short of food in 
winter, may afford to let his cattle get thin, if they do not 
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had proved by practical experiment, that a whole acre of | g¢t so thin as to lose their health, because they will recu- 
ground of any kind would be just as thoroughly irrigated | perate in the summer without cost to him. But in the 
with any given quantity of water, as half the same area, | middle or eastern states, where food of all kinds is more 
or that it takes no more fuel to generate 1,500 volumes | Valuable, it can scarcely ever be afforded. If a man does 
of steam than 1,000; or no more motive power to run a | not feed his stock enough to keep them up to present con- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


factory with 14 sets of machinery, than 9 sets—however | dition, he loses not only what he feeds them, but a portion 


much confidence we might have in his practical knowledge 
and general correctness, we should of course give these 
statements no credence, but indulge in the reflection, if | 
not in the remark—even this man, too, falls into errors. | 

I have been to-day looking over some copies of the Co. | 
Gext. which came while I was from home; and the above | 
thoughts were suggested by reading an article from the | 
pen of our friend Joun Jounston, in the paper issued 2d | 
mo. 9th, in which he takes the strange position that “ it | 
takes no more to fat a steer that weighs 1,400 pounds live | 
weight, than it does to fat one weighing 900 or 1,000 lbs.; | 
and that the largest will always gain the most with equal | 
feed, if they are of the same age.” Also that ‘‘it takes | 
no more feed to fat a lot of sheep averaging 149 or 150 
pounds, than it does the same number averaging only 85 
or 90 pounds.” Or, in other words, it requires no more 
nutviment to sustain 1,490 pounds of animal organism of 
any given kind and quality, than to sustain 900 pounds of 
the same. 

I think this must be acknowledged to be a fair statement 
of the position, for, if it took any more to sustain the 
1,400 pounds in present condition, or in statu quo, than 
the 900, there could not be so much left to go to fat. And 
now I ask if these propositions are not just exactly equi- 
valent to those above, and just as palpably erroneous? It 
seems to me the difficulty arises from drawing conclusions 
from partial and insufficient data. Jonn Jounston tells 
us he arrived at this conclusion from feeding cattle meal 
in etalls, and finding the largest ones gaining the fastest. 
But he tells us he only gives them three to four quarts of | 
meal per day, and feeds them hay in boxes in the yards, 
which they go to at pleasure; and further that this hay is | 
of the very best quality. 

Now is it not very plain that much the largest portion of 
the animal’s gain is from the hay, of which he may eat as 
much as he pleases, and that the larger puts on more fat 
than the smaller animal, simply because he has the capa- 
city to eat and digest more food. A steer that weighs 50 
peunds more than another, because he is in that much bet- 
ter flesh, will not require so much food to keep him in that 
condition, as it will take to bring the other up to his con- 
dition ; neither will a lot of sheep averaging 130 or 140 
pounds, because they are fat, require anything like the 
food to keep them to that weight, or gaining a little, that 


| 
| 
| 
} 








of animal flesh every day, and gets a little drib of poor 
manure in return, If he feeds them just enough to keep 
them up to present condition, he just has the manure for 
the feed and labor, unless there be an advance in the mar- 
ket for his class of animals from the time he commences 
feeding till he sells. But if he gives a little more feed, 
say as much as the animal can digest to advantage, it adds 
to the animal in natural growth and accumulations of fat, 
and he not only has the advantage of any general rise in 
the market, but he enhances the market value of the ani- 
mal by making it of a superior quality, and in this way 
gets paid, not only for what he has added to the weiglit of 
the animal, but realizes an advance upon the entire 


iweight. Wa. H. Lapp. Richmond, Ohio, 





eee 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
COTTON SEED MEAL. 


Messrs. Eps.—As I am now writing, I will give you 
my opinion, for the benefit of Inquirer, of Cotton-seed 
meal. Early last spring, I had two cows which were near- 
ly dry—they both giving but three quarts a day. I com- 
menced giving them three quarts apiece of the meal, mix- 
ed with cut meadow hay and straw, and they commenced 
to improve rapidly in flesh, soon having a coat as glossy 
and smooth as a well fed horse, and in three weeks time 
they gave between eight and nine quarts of milk per day, 
of very excellent quality. Now, considering the poorer 





‘quality of hay and straw that I am enabled to work up, I 


consider that cotton-seed meal and straw does not cost 


'much more (if as much) than good English hay, besides 


keeping the cattle in much better order, and the manure 
is worth a third more. 

This winter I have used over three tons of the meal. It 
costs at this place, one dollar and a balf per hundred Ibs. 
By its use I have been enabled to keep eight head of cows 
and a yearling, better than five cows were ever kept on 
the place before. I cut up all my hay, straw and stalks. 

It made some of the old farmers stare last fall, to see 
me stocking up so much more heavily than common, some 
of them stating that I had not so much hay as would keep 
five cows, and that I must remember that if I had to buy 
hay it would cost pretty dearly before spring. But I had 
more confidence in the information that I derive from the 
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Country GrxtiEman than in these scarecrows which they 
set up. By feeding in this way, I have sold this winter 
two hundred dollars worth of milk. By not selling milk, 
I could have kept the same number of cows with half the 
amount of meal. Gro. D. Fortstaty. Holliston, Ifass. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Cattle Nibbling their Mangers. 


Messrs. Epirorns—‘“ A Subscriber,” in the Co. Gent. of | 


March 8, inquires “‘ the cause of cattle nibbling the man- 
ger and other boards within their reach, while tied in the 
stable.” Doubtless he is right in his conjecture that it is 
caused by “‘a lack of something in the soil, thereby ren- 
dering the hay deficient of something that is necessary to 


the health of the animal.” Probably the hay is deficient | 


in the “ bone-forming materials,” that is, phosphoric acid 
and lime. This is the case in some of the older settled 


sections of New-England, where the pastures have been | 
long grazed, and the fields long mown, without having | 


been top-dressed or otherwise manured. The soils of 
these old pastures and fields have become so exhausted 


of the phosphates, that the grasses do not yield to the | 


cows enough of them to supply the daily waste going on 
in the bones and other parts of the system, and at the 


Same time supply the large demand for phosphates made | 


by the milk secreting organs, or in furnishing the mate- 
rials for building up the osseous frame-work of the embryo 
calf before its birth. Every 40 gallons of milk contain 
one pound of bone earth, besides other phosphates. The 
milk of a good cow in a year, contains, of earthy phos- 
phate, as much as is present in 30 lbs. of bone-dust. The 
milk, and the annual calf, if sold off the farm, and the 
wasted urine (allowing only one-third of this to run to 
waste,) of a good cow, annually removes from the soil as 
much of earthy phosphates as is contained in 56 Ibs. of 
bone-dust. Now itis not surprising, that the grasses of 
some pastures and fields, that have been grazed and mown 
for 80 or more years, are deficient in the nececsary phos- 
phates, the bone-forming materials of animal food. Cows 
and young cattle, thus poorly fed upon these innutritive 


grasses, whether in their green or dried state, instinctively | 


turn to the proper remedy, and neglect no opportunity to 
gnaw upon any old bones they may be able to find. In 
the absence of these, they seek out old boots, shoes, or 
other leather, or “nibble their manger and other boards 
within their reach.” Says Prof. Johnson of Yale—‘* The 
results of continued feeding on such poor pastures, are a 
loss of health on the part of the cows, especially mani- 
fested in a weakening or softening of the bones—the bone 
discase, that is not now uncommon in our older dairy 
districts.” 

The disease can be partially remedied by directly feed- 
ing finely ground bone meal to the animals, mixed with 
salt or provender of some kind. Two or three gills weekly 
will answer. Within the past ten years, I have procured 
many barrels of fine bone-dust, such as is made at the 
button-mold factory at Brighton, near Boston. Besides, 
some of our traders keep it for sale as a ‘‘ medicine for 
bone-sick cows.” 

Some persons who write for the agricultural papers, say 
this story about a lack of phosphates in the soil, bone dis- 
ease, Xc., is all a chimera—an idle fancy. 

Cows and young cattle grazed in newly cleared pastures 
and the clover fields of Western New-York, and fed in 
winter on roots, grain, and good English hay, are not 
troubled with the bone disease. Roots, grain and English 
hay, can only be grown where the soil is naturally rich, 
or artificially made so by the application of manure. In 
either case the soil contains all the necessary constituents 
of plants, and as a sequence, the crops contain all the 
necessary elements (including the phosphates) for the 
healthy growth and sustenance of the cattle. 

But the condition of the soil and crops are quite differ- 
ent from the above, in those districts where the bone dis- 
ease of cattle prevails. These old pastures and fields year 
after year only produce a light crop of poor, innutritive 
grass, known as the “‘ wild oat grass, white top,” &c. It 


is the Danthonia spicata of the botanist. It will grow in 
| these old pastures and fields, where none of the better va- 
jrieties are found. It is fast gaining foothold over large 
| tracts of pastures and fields in nearly all the older and long 
| settled portions of the hilly, rocky portions of New-Eng- 
‘land. And where the stock is kept summer and winter on 
| this grass, the cattle generally have a hankering after bones. 
If cattle back in the interior do not find soda (salt) enough 
in their food, (and they seldom do,) the farmer usually 
feeds it to them. If he neglects this, they will let him 
know their wants, if there is an old meat or fish barrel 
{comes within the reach of their tongues. A certain 
amount of iron is necessary for the healthy condition of 
the blood. Sometimes the assimilating vessels do not take 
up enough from the food for this heaithy condition, and 
weakness follows. Upon application to the physician, he P 
at once understands the “‘ cause and the remedy.” He at j 
/once administers some preparation of iron as a medicine. ; 
| This restores the patient to health and strength. So in the 

case of bone disease. Ground bone is the remedy. But 

it would, if practicable, be a better way to supply the soil 
with the necessary phosphates, as has been extensively 

| done upon the long grazed portions of Cheshire, Eng. 
| If “ A Subscriber,” will place within reach of his cattle 
/horn-piths, or other large bones, and they are eager for 
eating them, as is the case with the cattle here on many of 


'our old farms, he may be pretty sure that there is a de- 
| ficiency of phosphates in his hay. If he is not in the 
habit of giving his cattle salt, it is possible that the “ nib- 
| bling” may in part be due to that. Please try both, and 
{report the result through the columns of the: Country 
|GenTLEMAN. ‘* Do good and communicate.” 

Warner, N. H., March, 1860. L. BartLert. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.J 
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CHEAP DRAINING. 


Messrs. Eprrorns—Having noticed an article in the 
| August number of the Cultivator 1859, on subsoiling and 
| ditching plows, I had some ditching to do, but had no 
| ditching plow, and being a small farmer, and not able to 
get all the new and improved tools, I resolved to try it } 
| with a common plow. I commenced by plowing three 
| furrows (all from one way,) about ten inches wide. These 
| were pulled out with a dung hook. Ithen went up one 
| side and down the other with the plow, thereby loosening 
| about six inches of the subsoil, which was then shoveled 
'out. The plow was then passed up and down again, and 
| the loose dirt shoveled out as before ; then plowed again, 
| keeping one horse in the ditch until it got so deep that 
‘the whippletrees rubbed on the edge of the ditch so that 
the plow could not go toa sufficient depth. _ I then plowed 
with one horse putting him in the ditch, using a short 
whippletree that would not rub on the sides of the ditch, 
thus plowing and shoveling out the loose dirt until I got 
the ditch from three feet to three anda haif deep. Ithen 
‘put in stones, putting a row on each side of the ditch, 
| leaving an open passage in the middle, from three to four 
| inches square, covering it over with larger ones. I then 
| put in small stones until the ditch was nearly half full. . I 
| then put some straw on the stones, and plowed the dirt in 
|again with two horses, putting them both on one side of = ~ 
the ditch, and as near it as possible, so that the dirt would 
fall in on the straw, and when the straw was covered, I 
put one horse in the ditch, and as the earth was all thrown 
out on one side of the ditch I passed the plow along in 
the ditch, thereby smoothing and settling the earth down 
when going one way, and filling in while going the other 
way, until the ditch was about full. I then turned a fur- 
row on the ditch, from each side, thereby ridging it up 
higher than the ground around it by turning five or six 
furrows toward the ditch on each side. 

I believe there are many farmers who think as I did, 
that nove but experienced ditchers gould dig aditch. By 
doing it when the ground is neither too wet nor too dry, 
any common farm hands with a common farm team may 
ditch as easily as to do common farin work. I have no 
doubt but that tile is better and more durable for under- 
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drains than stones, but in my neighborhood stones are the 
plentiest and cheapest. I have known drains made with 
stones last twenty years. If the drain that I have made 
should get stopped up in twenty or thirty years, I have no 
doubt but that there will be stones enough to make another 
one. A Swat Farmer. Glenville, N. Y. 
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CULTURE OF BROOM-CORN. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—Will you be so kind as to 
give me some information through your excellent paper 
as to the culture of broom-corn—when and how to plant, 
gather, &c., also how much seed is required to plant per 
acre. It is entirely a new crop to me, and any informa- 
tion you can give concerning it will be thankfully received. 
Is it considered a paying crop, and what is the average 
product per acre ? J. Wa. Danner. 

Highland Home, Va. 

We can give some general information on the subject, 
but many particulars required for its suecessful culture 
can be only learned by experience. As it requires better 
soil and more skill than ordinary crops of common corn, 
it also pays better under proper management. Broom- 
corn will yield from 500 to 800 lbs. of the brush per acre, 
which if prepared in the best manner, will sell for a hun- 
dred dollars or more a ton—it has in some instances 
brought two hundred. 

The land should be rich—it cannot well be too rich. 
Alluvial flats are especially adapted to its culture, as they 
are warm, fertile, even, and free from stone. The land 
should be well plowed, and if after a previous crop, with 
a deep running plow to turn under the stalks. The soil 
should be harrowed and rolled, to have a smooth surface. 
It may then be neatly and accurately marked out with a 
marker, in rows a little more than three feet apart. <A 
drill follows these marks and deposits the seed. A greater 
crop may be raised by planting in drills, but unless the 
land is previously quite free from the seeds of weeds, it 
will be attended with too much hand labor, and hills will 
be better. The quantity of seed required is about one 
peck per acre, but many plant more, and thin out the sur- 
plus plants. The ground should be kept well cultivated— 
if previously clean, it will need no hand hoeing—especially 
if the proper kind of cultivators are employod to throw 
the earth against the stalks as soon as they are stout 
enough for the operation. 

Two periods are selected for harvesting—the first, as 
soon as the brush is formed, while it is yet green, which 
furnishes the best material, but no seed; and the second, 
while the :ved is in the dough state. If left any later, the 
brush will be too brittle for value. The stalks are bent 
down, by laying those of two rows across each other 
obliquely, so as to form a kind of table of two rows, with 
a passage betwern each table. Six or eight inches below 
the brush the stalk is cut off in harvesting, and carried in, 
and the drying completed on poles spread one or two 
inches thick. Such of our readers as are successful culti- 
vators of this crop, may be able to furnish valuable details 
of the various parts of the operation, or improvements on 
this mode of management, in which case we should be 
glad to hear from them, 

ae eee 

A Curap Parint.— Make a thin paste of wheat or rye flour 
—strain it, add sufficient venetian red or ochre to make a thick 
paint— put on one or two coats. Dissolve one pound of glue 
in three gallons of water—mix in your paint, and put on for 
the last coat. It will look as well as oil paint. 

For Cueap O11 Crotn, Ochre, mixed with paste, makes a 
good foundation ; it fills up the cloth and makes it better to 
paint upon. 














{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.} 
VENEERED HOUSES. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—I notice that many of your eorrespon- 
dents are very grateful to Mr. Woodward for his articles 
on Balloon houses. I shall in this article try to tell you 
how they veneer those same balloon frame houses im this 
city and county, which gives them the appearance of solid 
brick houses, and in many respects far superior, ‘‘ cost 
about the same, or nearly so.” 

It is done as follows: house built as all balloon frames 
—tined with one ineh boards on ontside—the foundation 
wall must extend far enough beyond the sills for the brick 
to rest on, the brick all laid up in good mortar, so as to 
present a face of 2 by 8 inches ; and when the wall is laid 
up five brick high, drive a 5 inch spike into each studding ; 
let the head of spike be held close to the brick, that it 
may in driving, scrape itself into the brick, thereby hold- 
ing it firm and tight. Spike every tier of 5 brick, until 
finished. Studding here are generally 15 inches apart; 
it will therefore take 1 spike for every five brick high, 
and 15 inches long; 74 brick lay up one square foot. 

Old frame buildings with weather boarding on can be 
veneered the same way, and if not plumb ean fill space be- 
tween boards and brick with mortar, to keep out rats and 
mice. In an old frame house you will have to make the 
foundation wall wider, that the brick may have a resting 
place. 

The advantages claimed over a brick house are that they 
are much safer in a storm, and always dry and no damp- 
ness whatever ; and over a frame house they are much 
warmer, and do not need painting every few years, which 
is quite a saving ; and lastly, will last at least one genera- 
tion longer; and I may add to those coming from houses 
in cities, that to veneer them with brick saves quite a nice 
percentage in insurance against fire. 

If you think this manner of veneering balloon houses 
will be news to many of your readers, please give it to 
them. W.S. Hann. A/ilwaukee. 

{For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) 


Remedy for Cracked Hoofs. 








Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—Please allow me to give 
my experience in reply to an inquiry by J. C., on the 
treatment of a cracked or split hoof ina horse. It has 
been my misfortune to own such a one, and to discover a 
most infallible cure; and from the construction of the hor- 
se’s hoof, I think that any rational mind, however inexpe- 
rienced, cannot fail to coincide with me. If not, let them 
try the experiment as I did, and then deny it if they can. 
Iam no veterinary surgeon, nor did J ever employ one 
more than three or four times in my life; yet I use the 
horse in as many shapes as any other one person of our 
neighborhood. Fast and slow, heavy and light, old and 
young, are all inhabitants of my stable at once, and I am 
content with the number that have so far proven ‘out of 
fix.” My theory and practice is, to study as nearly as I 
can the nature of that with which I am dealing, and treat 
it accordingly to the best of my knowledge, be it horse, 
fowl, soil, or what-not. 

But to the subject—my cure for which is: Simply make 
an incision at the extreme top of the horny substance, 
cross-wise of the crack, and parallel with the horny hoof, 
some two inches each side of, (across and above) the crack. 
The old crack, if left to its way, will continue to grow up 
as fast as the hoof grows down—if not checked by a cross- 
cut. After this, with careful treatment till there is a new 
hoof formed, the horse will be as sound in that as any other 


foot he’s got. 


If J. C., or any one else, wishes to try this method, and 
takes care not to allow the old crack to tear its way up- 
ward after the new hoof forms, he will most assuredly ef- 
fect a permanent cure, of which I would be happy to hear, 
as I know the troubles and trials of such cases to my en- 
tire satisfaction. Frank Rurrner. Hamilton Co., O. 

o——— 

Wuitrwasu your young apple trees with good fresh slack- 
ed lime before the buds start. It will scale off, and take the 
bark-louse with it. 
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BARLEY AND ITS CULTURE. 





The culture of barley has been practiced, as far as is 
known, as long as that of any other grain, and it flourish- 
es in widely diverse situations. Though evidently a native 
of warm climates, it will grow in very cold ones—matur- 
ing in favorable seasons as far north as 72°, and in the 
Himalayas at an elevation of from ten to thirteen thousand 
feet above the sea. In the high valleys of the Adirondacs, 
as mentioned by a writer in our State Transactions, luxu- 
riant crops of barley flourish where Indian corn was never 
planted, the seasons being too short and subject to frequent 
frosts. 


Barley suits itself to varied soils as well as climates, but | 


the best barley is grown on warm, rich and mellow loams. 
In England the terms barley-land and wheat-land are the 
usual designation of light and heavy soils adapted espe- 
cially to the growth of these grains. On clay lands the 
produce of barley is greater, but it is of a coarse quality 
and does not malt as well—on loams it is plump and full 
of meal, andon light calcareous soils, the crop is light, the 
grain thin in the skin, of a rich color, and well adapted to 
malting. These are the characteristics of English barley, 
where great attention is given to this grain, and very fine 
qualities produced, but they are also true of the differing 
product of the soils of this country. A soil that will grow 
tolerable rye, will produce inferior barley, and a heavy 
soil better suited to wheat, as-already remarked, will do 
the same. Mucky soils will occasionally produce good 
barley—(we have seen some very heavy crops grown the 
next year after the surface muck had been burned over, 
thus giving the land a large dressing of ashes,) but they 
are far from sure for this crop. It may appear favorably 
until near heading, and then turn yellow and produce noth- 
ing, particularly if hot, dry weather occurs. In our expe- 
rience, a deep gravelly soil in the best condition for giv- 
ing vigorous vegetation—which will bear drouth and pro- 
duce a full growth of straw—if favored by a properly 
moist and warm season, will produce a large crop of bar- 
ley—from forty to sixty bushels per acre. 

In a rotation, barley should not follow wheat or oats, 
nor should a second crop come in immediately after the 
first, without applying a liberal dressing of decomposed 
manure; and we think it the best course to seed to clo- 
ver, which succeeds well when sown on barley and dressed 
with plaster. Pasturing or mowing this for two years, we 
may then manure for corn or roots, and afterwards re-crop 
with barley. 

The preparation of the soil for barley as already notic- 
ed, should be thoroughly made, as a deep, mellow tilth is 
most favorable to productiveness, and barley suffers much 
from a foul state of the soil. In those sections where bar- 
ley has been grown most extensively, it is largely the 
practice to sow barley after a hoed crop, when the earth 
is left light and free from weeds. After such crops—well 
manured and thoroughly cultivated, of course—a good 
yield generally follows, larger often than if the same ma- 
nure had been applied directly to the barley. These corn 
stubbles are generally plowed in autumn, especially when 
of rather retentive soil, and care is usually taken to pro- 
vide proper surface drainage at this time, that no stagnant 
water may remain upon them during the winter, A fall- 
plowed clover ley answers well for this purpose, but should 
be well worked in the spring. We would first harrow well 
lengthwise the furrow, and then work with the gang-plow 
or wheat cultivator before sowing—or, perhaps, the coul- 


ter harrow would be the best implement for the purpose. 
When green-sward is to be sown, the double plow gives 
the best prepared seed-bed. We have known good crops 
grown on sward turned under as deeply as possible with a 
large plow, and the seed then covered with a shallow set 
gang-plow—to be harrowed and rolled afterwards. If seed- 
ed to grass, the seed should be sown before rolling—the 
| passage of this implement covering the ground sufficiently. 
| It should be borne in mind by those who would grow 
| this grain, that thorough tillage, a deep, well pulverised 
| soil—is very important. Maturing quickly, it requires 
good culture, that the soil may give it immediate and 
‘abundant supplies of nutrition throughout its growth. 


As to the time of sowing, it should be about as early, as 
the season will allow of adequate preparation. The crop 
stands about three months on the ground, and it is impor- 
tant that it gets a fair start before the summer drouth 
comes on. Too great haste, in sowing, however, may 
prove injurious, especially if followed by cold, sour weath- 
er, unfavorable to the germination of the seed, for some 
weeks, as in that case the soil becomes so hardened as to 
hinder the success of the crop. 

The amount of seed usually given to an acre, varies 
from two to three and four bushels—poor, early sown and 
mellow soils requiring least. If drilled in, a less quantity 
is required; and the practice of rolling when the young 
plants are a few inches in height, if the ground is dry and 
porous, has lately been practiced to a considerable extent, 
and is found serviceable in giving support to the roots, 
and in causing the plants to tiller and increasing their 
vigor. We question the utility of heavy seeding, if pro- 
per care is taken in selecting good seed and properly cov- 
ering the same. The best seed barley is that of a lively 
color, free from blackness at the germ end, and with a thin 
skin. It is advisable to change for that grown at a dis- 
tance, and on different soil, occasionally—as without at- 
tention to these cautions, barley often deteriorates, be- 
coming coarser and lighter, with thick skin and little flour, 
from year to year. 





In harvesting barley it is important to cut it at the right 
stage, when neither too green nor tooripe. If rather green, 
the grain shrinks, and is of light weight; if fully ripe, it 
shells easily, is liable to become discolored, and the straw 
is of less value. When the head begins to assume a red- 
dish cast and drops down upon the straw, the proper period 
of harvesting has arrived—and as after this the grain 
ripens rapidly, it should at once be cared for. It may be 
mown or cradled, or cut with a ‘reaper; if the straw ig 
long it should be bound; if short, with proper forks it can 
be pitched at once from the swath, and stored without 
binding. Barley should be secured as soon as thoroughly 
dry, which will not be long in favorable weather. 

Barley straw, well cured and not over ripe, is readily 
eaten by all kinds of neat stock, and is thought worth 
about the same per ton as corn-fodder or inferior hay. By 
elevating the straw-carrier above the lower sieves of the 
separator when threshing, the bearded chaff may be thrown 
aside, and thus it may be fed to sheep without the injury 
to the wool which otherwise occurs. 

The diseases and insects attacking this crop are not 
numerous, but when they prevail, often destroy the profit 
of its culture. A kind of smut called the barley brand, 
which sometimes prevails in cold, wet seasons, proves a 
serious disease. It is a fungus parasite, having its seat in 








the ear, and developing a sort of woody tissue between 
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the layers of the fungus. The outer covering of the grain 
remains sound, but the internal structure is blackened and 
destroyed. A species of smut, differing, we think, from 
that above described, was largely developed in some sec- 
tions last season. Just before ripening the barley fields 
were black with smut heads, which in a few days fell to 
the ground, leaving the bare stalk in its place. There are 
also two or more species of barley fly, which pass their 
larva state in the straw, injuring largely the yield of grain, 
as they prevail to a greater or less extent. The wheat 
midge is sometimes found in the heads of grain, especially 
in situations near wheat fields, or where the midge was 
found the previous year. 

Where the ravages of the above named enemies of the 
barley crop are slight or entirely unknown, (as they are, 
we believe, in many sections where it has been but recent- 


ly introduced as a general farm crop,) the average yield 
and profit of barley compares favorably with that of other 
grains. As feed for stock, it ranks next to rye and Indian 
corn, and mixed with these grains and with oats, and 
ground, is excellent food for all kinds of stock. 

° 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


HOPS---PICKING AND CURING---IL 


There are many varieties of the Humulus lupulus— 
some large, others smaller; some of red tinge, others of 
a greenish white color; some grow at irregular intervals, 
others in somewhat close clusters. The same sort is some- 
times known by different names in different places. ~ In 
some districts, the Mayfield grape, a white hop that sets 
in compact clusters, very similar to some varieties of the 
grape, and denominated simply the grape hop, isa favorite 
variety ; but there are improved sorts that are considered 
superior to this even, it is reported. I should prefer, how- 
ever, a good medium sized white hop, that grows in large 
clusters, both because those of this description yield well, 
and are more quickly and ‘economically gathered—a very 
material consideration—when the time for that important 
operation comes round, just previous to the annual return 
of the “sere and yellow leaf,” in the autumnal drapery of 
the majestic, beautiful forest trees. 

Hop drying pre-supposes a drying kiln. In their best 
form kilns are costly. Having used and seen others use 
a cheap kiln, I will here briefly outline its form for the un- 
intiated, if such there be, who feel any interest in the 
subject. This can be available only to those who have a 
large barn or other floor on which to lay the heaps, as they 
are dried: Build a wall three feet high, 16 feet by 12. 
In the center of 12 feet square, in one end of this base- 
ment, build a solid block of masonry 6 by 6 feet, and 18 
in. high. Now raise a light balloon frame, 16 by 12, and 
16 feet high, on the basement wall; and put on this a roof 
of one-third pitch or grade. A small frame of 2 by 4 oak 
scantling is now laid on the central block, having an inside 
space of four feet by four. Oak studding are laid on this, 
and carried up—spreading, funnel-like—till they reach a 
perpendicular height of 8 or 9 feet in the clear. Here 
oak joist, 2 by 6, cross from the studding to studding of 
the frame. On top of these are laid strips of pine, or 
other wood that is not apt to warp much, 14 by 3 inches 
the deepest way downward, with 14 inch spaces between 
them, making a ‘“‘spaced” drying-floor 11.8 by 12 feet. 
The space of four feet on one side is floored five feet 
above the wall, and four below the top of the inclosing 
frame of the kiln. This floor is necessary to stand on in 
examining the hops when drying, taking them off, or put- 
ting on, &c., and is accessible from the outside by a step- 
ladder. A ventilator in center of the roof-ridge is indis- 
pensable. On the side in the basement where the four feet 
space is left, an opening 15 by 18 inches is left in the 
frame, the bottom of which is the block. The frame be- 
ing lined with inch board previously, the opening and in- 
terior is lined with brick, set in well-tempered mortar ; 
the brick being laid the thickest way for the first three 














feet, and then flat against the boards to the top. Now the 
kiln is complete; the space around the block in the base- 
ment serving to store charcoal in, and the object of the 
wall being that of security against fire. Two kilns are 
necessary to dry hops economically, and not more than 
one acre—good hops—must be attempted with only one 
kiln. The cost of such building is, I think, about $40 
in Wisconsin; and it is useful for many other purposes 
than drying hops, though I have not time to speeify. 

Hops are usuall¥ fit to pack between the 5th and 10th 
of Sept. If tagged—as the brown appearance given them 
by threshing and bruising by the wind when damp or wet, 
is called—they must be pieked before fully ripe. They 
are ripe when the yellow powder about the seed is easily 
shaken out; when the seed is nearly black; when the 
hop itself is firm and somewhat stiff, and rattles like dry 
leaves in handling. 

They are picked over frames, divided into compart- 
ments or boxes, the measure being known at so much per 
bushel or box. The vinesare cut as the poles are pulled; 
but not before, as they wilt rapidly ; and the lessthey are 
wilted before drying, the better will the sample be there- 
after. An hour in a yard at picking time will give the 
whole details better that it could be explained in a whole 
column of this page. The hops are put from the boxes 
into large sacks, in which they are conveyed to the kiin; 
and the less they are crushed and broken by these pro- 
cesses, the better the dried product will appear. 

There is a difference of opinion as to how thick they 
should be laid on the kiln. Six inches is, according to 
my experience, thick or deep enough, but it should not be 
much less than this, or a larger portion of eharcoal will be 
consumed by the rapid passage of heat through them alter 
they are about half dried. The fire must be small at first, 
and gradually increased until about the fourth hour, when 
the maximum heat is required. It requires eight hours— 
nine if they are wet—to dry a kiln of hops, and the last 
hour or upwards the heat is reduced; the water of the 


hops having been before this driven off or evaporated. - 


Sulphur, in powder, is used by many about the third hour, 
to bleach the hops or give it a bright, whitish green tinge, 
and from its well known effects in bleaching straw bonnets, 
etc., we can generally anticipate some improvement in 
color from its moderate use; but it is not probable that 
the guality of the sample is improved by the application 
in this or any other way. The hops are often examined 
as they dry, especially when the fire is strongest, because 
scorching spoils them at onee; this is known by a brown 
color and the smell of burning. To prevent this is indis- 
pensable, hence the watchful care required. As to whether 
it is best to turn the hops, when a little more than half, 
say two-thirds, dry, there is a difference of opinion, some 
contending that if the undried ones be put under, their 
escaping vapor is absorbed by the dryer hops above them. 
But | rather incline to turning, because it appears proba- 
ble, Ist, that the moist hops must dry sooner when nearer 
the fire or head, and 2d, because the dry hops with which 
they are covered can scarcely absorb much moisture while 
they are on the kiln, and are themselves charged with heat 
suflicient to produce evaporation. When the hops are so 
dry that the core of three-fourths of them will readily break, 
and that of the remaining fourth being only a little greasy, 
instead of tough, to the touch, the hops are dried enough, 
and must be quickly taken off, unless the fire has become 
small, or nearly gone out, and the heat is much reduced, 
or the fire removed, as for instance on a Saturday night or 
later. 

Hops are laid in heaps as thick as convenient; in a 
warm room is best; and allowed to sweat nine or ten 
days, when they are fit to be pressed, baled, and disposed 
of. Hop growers here, tell me that American hop-presses 
very much more expedite and economize the process of 
bagging or bailing, than the antiquated English system of 
treading into a deep sack or well-hole; and it is not to be 
wondered at that Americans have arranged the best 
inethod of performing such work, considering the superior 
mechanical skill exhibited in most of our industrial avo- 
cations. J. W. Crargx. 
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plant is not cut in the flower, a great part of the nutvi- 
ment of its stems and leaves is wasted.” 

The above is a question about which good practical! The Secretary of the Maine Board of Agriculture issued 
farmers entertain quite opposite views; though they circulars among the farmers of that State, propounding a 
seem to agree in this, that the value of hay as food for series of questions upon practical matters connected with 
farm stock depends very much upon the time or season | the farm. In the report of 1859, is found responses from 
of its growth when mown, But notwithstanding this ap- many farmers, in reference to the proper time of cutting 
parent agreement, there is still a wide difference of opin- | grass for hay. A large majority of them say that the 
ion as to the time the grass possesses the most value for | English grasses should be cut while in blossom, and clover 
winter food for cattle, horses and sheep. Consequently, | as soon as a portion of the heads have become of a brown 
practice varies according as these different views are enter- | color. 
tained. Some farmers cut their grass as soon asthe bloom} Says Mr. Sec’y Goopa xe, in this Report, “ The principal 
appears, or even earlier, and others at all subsequent | point to be inquired into in order to decide the best period 
stages until the seeds are ripe and the grasses are so dry | for cutting, is, when does grass contain the most nutri- 
that the product may be stored almost as soon as cut. | ment? And to this, no definite and precise answer can 
“Such differences of practice must necessarily be followed | be given, which will be alike correct in all cases, for rea- 
by a wide variation in its value. That such variation | son that in different grasses this stage is not the same, 
actually exists is evidenced by the fact, that upon the | peiny earlier in some than others; but for a general 
same quantity of hay, and this made from the same grasses, | answer, both theory and the opinions derived from the 
the stock of one farmer will thrive and that of another experience of the great majority of intelligent and observ- 
will dwindle.” ing farmers, concur in the reply—‘“‘ when in full blossom, 

This contrast in the thrift of the cattle on adjoining | or while the bloom is falling.” At this period, most 
farms, is frequently occasioned by the fact, that one far- | grasses have, so far as can be judged, obtained from the 
mer cuts his grass early, or mostly while in blossom, the | soil and from the atmosphere, the greatest amount which 
other letting his grass crop stand till the seed had gene- | they will have at any stage of growth, which is of value 
rally matured; this farmer contending that the seeds | as food for animals, and these exist at this period in the 
were the most important and nutritive portions of the | most valuable form. The changes which take place sub- 
hay, besides, he says it will “‘spend better.” Cattle fed | sequently are chiefly within the plant; a part of the starch, 
through our long winters upon this late cut hay, generally | sugar, gum, albtdmen, &c., soon go to assist in the forma- 
go to pasture real “ spring poor.” tion of seed, and a part to constitute woody fibre, which 

Of late years, the attention of farmera has been more | is indigestible and worthless ;,and so much as is thus con- 
directly called to this important subject, through the agency | verted, is actual loss. Of hay cut at a later stage, cattle 
of many of the State and County Agricultural Societies. will doubtless eat less, and some infer from this, that it 
The Secretaries of some of these Associations have caused | Will “spend better;” but the true reason why they eat 
large numbers of circulars to be distributed among the less is, because the system can digest and assimilate less, 
farmers, containing a series of interrogatories relating to | The actual benefit derived from hay is in proportion to 
practical matters pertaining to the farm, &e. Prominent | the available nutriment contained in it.” 
among these questions, is the following: “‘ At what stage | As far as our observation extends, the prevalent opinion 
of growth do you prefer to cut grass to make into English | is, that more loss is sustained by late, than by too early 
and into swale hay, and what is your reason for your; cutting. That grass is sometimes mown too early, there 
preference ?” is no doubt; but as a general rule, the farmer had better 

In 1856, Mr. Furnr, Sec’y of the Mass. Board of Agri- | err on the safe side, and commence haying early, if he 
culture, issued circulars (containing the above quoted que- | as a large amount to harvest, even if he suffers some loss 
ries,) to practical farmers all over the State.‘ The replies | by shrinkage of the first mown, It gives him a better 
from about one hundred and fifty towns are, that farmers | chance to “‘ make hay while the sun shines,” for he has a 
prefer to-cut the principal grasses, timothy and red top, | longer period to secure his crop before it is ‘‘ dead ripe,” 
when in full blossom; red clover when about half the | and sometimes saves hiring help, when labor is at its high- 


heads are in blossom ; and swale grass before it is ripe, | St price, and scarce at that. 


Proper Time to Cut Grass for Hay. 














and generally before blossoming, if possible, so as to pre-| We have attended many auction sales of hay, and 
vent it from becoming hard and wiry.” almost without exception, the early cut and well secured 


hay brought a higher price than that made from the same 


“This practice is unquestionably founded on a correct 
varieties of grasses, but not cut till the seeds had matured. 


principle, the olject of the farmer being to secure his hay 
so as to make it most like grass in its perfect condition. | We think much might be gained by sowing in different 
The nutritive substances of grass are those, which are, for | fields, those varieties of grass seeds that mature at about 
the most part, soluble in water, such as sugar, gluten, and | the same time. The southern and western clovers usually 
other compounds. Now if this is so, it is evident that the | ripen before red-top and timothy are sufficiently matured 
grass should be cut at the time when it contains the | for mowing. Orchard grass, June grass, meadow fescue, 
largest amount of these principles. From its earliest | and some other varieties of grasses, worthy of cultivation, 
growth the sugar and other soluble substances gradually | are fit for the scythe about the time the above named 
increase till they reach their maximum per centage in the | clovers are, and a mixture of these would undoubtedly 





blossom, or when the seed is fully formed in the cell. | make a better quality of hay, than the cloveralone. The 
From this period the saccharine matter constantly dimin- | fields of such grasses could be cleared of their crops be- 
ishes, and the woody fiber, perfectly insoluble in water | fore the northern clover, red-top and timothy would need 
and innutritious, increases till after the seeds have ma-| cutting. These kinds, on well prepared lands, frequently 


tured, when the plant begins to decay. Of course, if the | yield large crops of excellent hay, if cut at the right period, 
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and made mostly in the cock. Some farmers object to 
the culture of the northern or pea-vine variety of clover, 
on account of the size and coarseness of its stems; other 
farmers entertain different views—we would refer our 
readers to two noticés of this variety of clover, at pages 
17, and 75, present volume of the Co. Gent. 


a ditch should be provided at the side, and if the soil 
is not naturally quite porous, the road-bed should be 
well turnpiked, so that the water may run off readily at 
each side. Good sluice-ways or culverts, should be pro- 
vided in all places where necessary—a matter too often 
neglected, to the great detriment of the roads. 





In our own experience with this variety of clover, when 
cut in blossom, and mostly made in the cock, we find our 
cattle to be fond of it, and they eat the entire stalks as 
clean as they do that of the finer grasses, There is another 
variety of coarse or large growing clover, that is highby 
recommended by some who have grown it somewhat ex- 


As to the material for road-making, it should be remem- 


_bered that gravel and hard-pan, or gravelly loam, are the 


best, and the surface soil—often mere muck--the worst 
material that can be employed. Better Icave a road un- 
worked, than to form'with any soil composed largely of 
vegetable mould, a narrow track, which will always be- 





tensively—it is the Swedish or Alsike clover. Like the 
northern, it makes a large growth ; its blossoms are white, 
and its duration in the soil is much longer than the red 
clovers. For seed, the first crops of these should be 
saved. The aftermath or second crop does not, like the 
smaller varieties, produce seed worth saving. 

Of the different methods of curing hay, we may have 


something to say in a future paper. L. B. 
oe 


Roads---Their Construction and Abuses. 





Whatever may be the progress of the railway interest, 
the train cannot stop at every man’s door, and the great 
means of intercommunication must ever remain the com- 
non turnpiked highway. In their adaptation to this use 
and good condition at all times, all classes are interested 
—none more so, however, than the agricultural—and in 
the matter of business and convenience, they may be com- | 
pared to the veins and arteries wherein the life-blood of | 
the nation’s commercial and social prosperity circulates 
and vivifies, from the Lakes to the Gulf—from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Let us offer a few hints for the benefit of 
those who have the official care of them in our goodly 
State ; who are to enter upon their “‘ honors” about these 
days, as by statute provided. 





come muddy and rutted in long rains, and impassable with 
heavy loads in the spring and fall. In many places no 
turnpike is needed; and when eare is taken to keep the 
track clear of stone, and proper drains open, it will re- 
main in a better state than if thrown up in the usual man- 
ner. Large stone, say above the size of a man’s fist, 
should never be used in filling ruts in roads, however deep 
they may be, and they should not be more than half this 
size if placed near the surface. They are very sure to 
work up when the ground is softened by thawing up in 
spring. Let them first be broken finely, and they will be- 
come so fixed and consolidated by the travel over them, 
as to remain permanent. No loose or projecting stones 
should be allowed to remain in the roadway at any season, 

One of the first things to be done in spring, and in 
many places it has already been attended to, is to pass 
over the roads with the leveling scraper, which smooths 
the surface, clears it of stone, and fills up the ruts and 
smaller hollows. These serapers are in common use, but 
the most we have seen might be improved by having the 
tongue put in differently, so as to allow the scraper to pass 
diagonally along the road, instead of at right angle, which 
would better round up the road-bed, and correct the ten- 
deney to flatten down naturally prevailing. These should 





In laying out our roads, the mathematical axiom that 


be used more frequently—as often at least as the roads 


“a straight line is the shortest distance between two | become rutted and uneven—and where proper turnpikes 


points,” has been too generally regarded, for, unless it is 


have already been formed, but little other Iabor will be 


also a level line, the paradoxical proverb that “ the long: | found necessary. 


est way around is the shortest way home,” comes practi- 
cally nearer the truth. No unnecessary curves should be 
allowed, but a good road rather winds around hills than 
runs over them, and may often do this without inereasing 


its length. And the load which a given power will draw 


on a level, will require nearly four times that power to 
draw it up a rise of one foot in a hundred. Hence it has 
been established as a rule in road-making, that the length 
of a road may be increased twenty times the height to be 
avoided, with true economy in the result. 

Most of our roads, however, are already established, and 
little can be done at leveling or curving—but much may 
be accomplished in the way of draining, gravelling, and 
rendering permanent. The great difference between a 


A hint may be useful on the manner of applying the 
‘labor assessed in many districts. It is not often of any 
great amount, or enough to effect any very extensive im- 
provement in the highway, and hence is often frittered 
away in ‘here a little and there a little,” begun and not 
| finished, of slight advantage to the roads upon which it is 
applied. It would be the better way to employ the work 
assessed, in making permanent improvements—like drain- 
ing, turnpiking, or gravelling a portion of the road tho- 
roughly each year—which would in time, make the whole 
one of the best eharacter. 

One more topic we must touch upon and we have done. 
We have spoken of making and mending; now let us de- 
scant briefly upon the abuses of roads. 





good road and a bad one, usually lies in the fact of their | Until we gee some man’s pig a permanent tenant of his 


perfect or imperfect drainage. Itisas impossible for a good 
road to exist where water stands stagnant, and ean only 
pass off by evaporation, as it is to raise good crops on the 
same kind of soil. A first-rate underdrain to carry off all 
surplus water, will be the most direct means of reducing 
these mortar beds or bottomless ruts to smoothness and 
solidity, and will do it in a wonderful short space of time. 

In many eases, roads are wet and bad because the sur- 
face drainage is imperfect—the rains and melting snows 
making a ditch of the middle of the road. In such cases 


| parlor, or his eow stabled in his kitchen, we must allow 
| people generally to have some idea of appropriateness, 
'and of the uses for which a thing is designed. But how 
strange must be his sense of the fitness of things, whose 
whole farm or manufactory disgorges itself on the public 
' highway—making it the receptacle of all manner of use- 
less lumber, and all sorts of business operations. It is his 
lumber, wood, and barn-yard; his pasture and pig-pen; 
he sets his barn or shop butt against it on one side, and 
his house perhaps a few feet removed on the other—lining 
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the margin with all manner of farming tools and imple- 
ments, with piles of stone and old rails to complete the 


scene. 
As long as swine have the freedom of the road, it is 
difficult to keep it free from weeds, for these animals are 
sure to root up every decent spot of grass as soon as it is 
fairly established. We once saw, however, a road-ride for 
perhaps half a mile, as clear of rubbish and as smoothly 
and greenly swarded as the finest lawn or park which ever 
met our eyes, and though many years have since elapsed, 
we often recur to the scene. 
might frequently grace our highways. 
2eéoe 
{For the Country Gentieman and Cultivator.) 
THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA., 


The State Commissioners charged with the bloody-work 
of exterminating the cattle malady, imported into Massa- 
chusetts about a year since, held a meeting in North 
Brookfield on Wednesday, the 9th instant, appointed 
for meeting delegations from the various County Socie- 
ties to consult as to the expediency, among other things, 
of holding cattle fairs the coming autumn. 
ers Walker and Lathrop were present, and delegates from 
about half of the County Societies, comprising, also, mem- 
bers of the Board of Agriculture, with several prominent 
gentlemen, among whom was Mr, John A. Taintor of 
Hartford. 

Several herds were examined and several animals were 
killed, all showing unmistakable development of the pleuro- 
pneumonia. A new case was reported in Sturbridge—the 
disease having been carried thither by a cow purchased 
in the infected district. One consolatory fact attends 
every case of pleuro-pneumonia thus far, which inspires 
the Commissioners with hope, to-wit, that not a case has 
occurred that is not directly traceable, either tu Belmont, 
or the “infected district” of the Brookfields, rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

It appears from a statement made, that this fatal epi- 
zootic was first introduced into this country in 1847, by a 
farmer in New-Jersey, Mr. Thos. Richardson. 
covered it among his imported stock, and before other 
herds were exposed, knowing the malignant type of the 








Would that its counterpart | 


Commission- | 


He dis- | 


making to exterminate one of the worst maladies that has 
ever befallen the cattle raisers of the ‘ Old Common- 
wealth.” Should it be suffered to spread over this coun- 
try, as it has over Europe, no one can make any adequate 
estimation of the injury it would be to cattle breeders and 
graziers, unless it be such as have lived in Europe and 
witnessed its ravages there. Now is the time to study pre- 
vention and thorough eradication—a work that should be 
‘faithfully performed, though it should cost the killing of 
/every herd in Worcester and Middlesex counties, where 
| the disease has prevailed. 

Strange and incredible as it may seem—both in view of 
present facts and the testimony of numerous veterinarians 
and others of England and Europe, Veterinarians, so cadl- 
ed, have denied that the pleuro-pneumonia epizootic is con- 
tagious—this too, in view of the demonstrative fact, that 
not a solitary case of the disease has occurred without ex- 
posure, and hundreds have from exposure, as the history 
of the malady in Belmont and North Brookfield and vicini- 
ty do most incontrovertibly confirm and prove. Such 
stupidity would be ineredible, but for the consideration 
that the race of quacks has not yet been quite extermi- 
nated by the genial reign of*knowledge. Ignorance is a 
rebel ; but, thanks to God, knowledge has the divine 
right to reign, and will in due time exercise the right 
to exterminate utterly all empirics and mountcbanks, 
that have hitherto fattened upon the fruits of honest in- 
dustry. Whom the gods would destroy of olden times 
they first made mad. Hence the folly and madness de- 
| picted may, after all, be ahopeful indication. GrorGE. 
eee 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


DRY AND BRITTLE HOOFS IN HORSES. 


A reader of the North British Agriculturist, in- 
| quires what is considered to be the best remedy for brit- 
| tle hoofs in horses, and what is the best application for 
| encouraging the growth of the horn generally. In reply, 
the following advice is given, which we copy because it 
may be of service to some of our readers who may have 
trouble about this condition of a horse’s foot, or find a 
horse occasionally lame without being able to account for it, 
—excessive dryness and brittleness of the hoof being, 
| though little suspected, one of the many causes of-lame- 
ness. ‘‘Keep the hoof moist when the horse is not em- 























disease, he immediately killed his whole stock, valued at | ployed. During the summer, a damp-bottomed meadow 
$10,900, a most noble act. He lately wrote to a gentle- | i8 the most suitable. During winter the feet may be stuff- 
man in North Brookfield, that the only way to get rid of ed with a proportion (mixture) of clay and cow dung, to 
the malady, is to kill every herd which has been exposed. | which a portion of common salt may be added. To en- 


Some of the farmers assert that the disease has been con- | Courage the growth of the hoof, remove the hair by scis- 


veyed by moving the hay from a barn where the cattle | $0rs at the top of the pastern, and rub in a little blister- 

were diseased. ing ointment, This wiil induce a more vigorous growth 
More than 400 head of cattle have already been killed, | Of the hoof; but it will not wholly remedy the defect if 

and as many more, probably, stand upon the condemned | it is constitutional, or if it arises from founder.” 

list. .The pleuro-pneumonia is the all-absorbing topic! The above directions about keeping the hoof moist, are, 

here, and no wonder, for the farms in this fine agricultu- | probably, unexceptionable; but we have some doubts 

ral region are rapidly becoming herdless. Instead of the | about the safety and expediency of cutting off the hair 


cattle upon the hills and the cows coming home at 5 p. m., | from above the hoof, and of rubbing in blistering oint- 


to be milked as formerly, now may be seen the yawning | ment. First of all, the direction is too vague or indefinite, 
graves soon to receive the bodies of the working oxen, | as no mention is made either of the amount to be rubbed 
spared until Saturday, the 12th inst., in order that the |in at atime, nor of how often it is to be done, nor of 
farmers may finish their work. The topic is one whose | the mode of avoiding the unpleasant effects which may 
contemplation brings over the mind deep feelings of sad- | follow from applying blistering ointment, (more properly 
ness, blistering plaster,) in the case of both man and horse. 


On Wednesday evening a meeting was held in the Town 


Hall of North Brookfield, and the Rev. C. C. Sewell, of | 


the Norfolk Co. Ag. Society was called to the Chair. 
Speeches were made by delegates from different parts of 
the commonwealth, in the approval of the work of the 
Commissioners. The entirely inadequate appropriation 
made by the Legislature, to be expended by the Commis- 
sioners in the extermination of the disease, has called for 
the raising of a guarantee fund, to enable them to proceed 
with their work, of not less than $60,000. The meeting 
adopted resolutions approving this, having no doubt that 
the next Legislature will make the necessary appropriation. 
Thus stands the record at present. 

* It is hoped that success will crown the laudable efforts 


| Were we pretty confident that the stimulation of the skin 
with Spanish flies or blistering plaster, would really pro- 
duce some change in the growth of the hoof, we would 
| prefer to apply the blistering material in a liquid and more 
| manageable shape, as by steeping the flies in diluted alco- 
'hol or in strong vinegar. Any one disposed to try the 
efficacy of such an application should seek the assistance 
of a doctor or a druggist. But probably there will be 
very few who will wish to venture upon a trial, as we know 
of nothing calculated to create any confidence in the effi- 
cacy for such a purpose, of blistering flies in any form, 
except the fact that they are employed to some extent in 
the composition of ‘Hair Restoratives,” and ‘‘ Cures for 
Baidness,” A. 
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REFUSE TAN, OR SPENT BARK. 


This article can be had at almost every village without 
money, or for a mere trifle in the way of compensation. 
In some instances the tanner would be glad to have it 
taken away. The question has been asked by one whose 
teams returned, from an adjacent village, empty, a great 
times in a year, *“* Would it be worth the time of loading 
and unloading to stop at the tannery and get a load of 
spent bark, now and then?” Our answer was a pretty 
confident yes, and tlie following were the principal reasons 
alleged in support of it: 

1. Among the various uses of refuse tan, none, perhaps, 
is so generally known as its power to absorb the urine or 
other liquids of stables or yards. A considerable amount 
of fertilizing matter may thus be saved by using tan as 
bedding for hogs, for cattle and cows, and for horses, or 
even perhaps in sheep-yards and under sheep-sheds. In 
the volumes of the Co. Gent, and Cuttivator, 1853, Mr. 
G. W. Durant gives some account of his manner of using 
tan-bark as an absorbent, and as litter for various kinds of 
stock. He says that he has been in the habit of employ- 
ing about one hundred loads in this way every year. In 
the beginning of summer, for example, he puts a load or 
two in his hog-yard, and when that is used up (thoroughly 
saturated,) he puts in more, making his yard so tight that 


no liquid can escape. All along until winter he endeavors | 


to keep his hogs dry by filling in fresh tan-bark. He lets 
these yards be undisturbed until spring, when he carts out 
the manure thus made on his corn ground. “It has all 
the effect of pure hog manure, which is said to be the best 
manure we can get for that crop, and produces pumpkins 
in a wonderful manner.” 

The way in which Mr. D. uses tan-bark in his stables is 
as follows :—To a span of horses he puts in a load as bed- 
ding, or enough to cover the entire floor eight or ten in- 
ches deep. This is forked over every day for ten or twelve 
days, and then carted out and put in piles, or heaps, fresh 
bark being supplied in the stable. This method is pur- 
sued until hard, frosty weather prevents its being used as 
bedding, when straw is substituted. The manure or com- 
post thus made, he applies to his carrot ground or garden. 
The urine of the horses has the effect to turn the bark 
black, and seems to rot it very quick. He mentions as an 
illustration of this effect, that a pile made in the spring 
could not be distinguished from clear muck when carted 
out for wheat in September. Mr. D.’s mode of using the 
bark for stabling cattle, is nearly the same as with horses, 
He covers the floor about six inches deep with the bark, 
which, he remarks, makes a nice, clean, soft bed for them, 
and has the stable cleared every morning of all that gets 
wet, and the remainder leveled off. This method of bed- 
ding cows and cattle is employed except when frosty 
weather prevents. Mr. D. also fills up his cattle-yard oc- 
casionally in the fall and during the winter, with bark suf- 
ficient to keep them dry; and so also during the summer, 
he spreads a few loads sufficient to keep the cows that are 
yarded over nights, dry and clean. The compost or ma- 
nure thus made is occasionally forked over, and then cart- 
ed out in September for wheat. 

Probably the chief reason why spent bark is so little 
valued is on account of the slowness of its decomposition. 
The foregoing mode of employing it indicates one way in 
which this objection may be obviated, or by which the de- 
composition of bark may be accelerated. 


ployed with advantage to some soils—chiefly to tenacious. 
cold clays. Applied to these it acts mechanicaily, and 
must serve to make them somewhat more friable. For such 
soils tan might even be of more advantage than manure, 
in many cases acting mechanically to loosen and lighten 
up the soil while it remains undecomposed, and at the 
same time giving out some fertilizing elements during its 
/slow decomposition. In order to secure the fertilizing 
| qualities of the spent bark more speedily, some tanners, 
| we have been informed, burn it and apply the ashes to the 
land. The method employed by Mr. Durant is, however, 
far more economical, as a rich compost is thereby secured. 
As some have a fear that tan in its undecomposed state 
| would be likely to prove injurious to land, perhaps the 
| best way of using it, even for clay soils, would be to have 
| it, at least, partially decomposed, either by urine or the 
' liquids of a yard, or by mixture with lime or ashes. Either 
| partially or wholly decomposed it will make heavy soils 
‘lighter, and tenacious soils more friable. * 

3. Spent tan is certainly useful as a mulch in almost all 
cases in which mulching is expedient. 

4. Spent tan is useful asa direct fertilizer. It contains 
several earthy and saline ingredients useful and necessary 
in the growth of plants. 

5. It is stated in the Farmers’ and Planters’ Encyclo- 
pedia, that refuse tan is useful occasionally as a top-dress- 
|ing on some grass lands, in a half putrified or even fresh 


state. , 
e 











[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 


SUGAR MAKING. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—The sugar crop in Vermont is becom- 
ing an item of considerable importance ; in fact it is one 
of the farmer’s staple products. The sugar maple abounds 
here in almost unlimited numbers, and ever stands ready 
to yield up its sweet stores to add to the farmer’s profits, 
There is no sweet that has such a delicious taste as that 
made from the maple, when it is made so pure and nice as 
to be almost without color. There are but few sugar 
makers, that make real genuine sugar. This may be owing 
partly to carelessness in saving the sap, by allowing leaves 
and other impurities to go into the pan; but we believe 
the main fault is in boiling. It has been found by experi- 
ence and by experiments carefully conducted, by commit- 
tees appointed by the ‘“‘ Farmer’s Club ” in.this place, that 
the sooner the sap is converted into sugar after it runs 
from the tree, the purer and better the quality of sugar. 
The sheet-iron pan is at present almost universally used. 
| This is a very great improvement on the old fashioned way 
of boiling in cast-iron kettles ; it not only boils faster, but 
makes a better quality of sugar than could be made in the 
old way. 

When the sugar pan was substituted for the old kettles, 
people were satisfied and never thought of having any- 
thing better; but in sugar-making, as well as all other 
| things, there has been improvements. 
| The recent invention of ‘* Cook’s Sugar Evaporator,” is 
/as much of an improvement over the common pan as the 
| pan is over the old cauldron kettles hung up in the woods 
_by a chain. I have used one, and can cheeriully recom- 
| mend it to all sugar-makers, and especially those that are 
about fitting up new sugar works. Every one knows the 
| importance of starting right in any kind of business, and 
| those contemplating building new sugar works, or repair- 

ing old ones will find it to their advantage to examine 
| Cook’s new method for boiling sugar. The plan has de- 
'cided and important advantages over the present system. 
| 1st. More sugar can be boiled with the same amount of 
‘wood than in the old way. 
| 2d. It boils faster, and consequently is a saving of time. 
3d. The sugar is of a much better quality than can be 











2. But even in its undecomposed state bark may be em_! made in any other way. 
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Mr, Cook’s evaporators are made of galvanized iron or 
copper; the copper ones are said to be the best. 

The one I have is a No. 3, made of galvanized iron ; is 
about eight feet long and four feet wide, and is fitted to a 
furnace that is made for the pan. There are fourteen 
flanges raised on the bottom of the pan which are one and 
a half inch deep, and about four inches shorter than the 
width of the pan. These flanges make fifteen channels 
crossways of the pan, and are left open at every alternate 
end for the free passage of the sap. A tub of sap is 
placed at the forward corner with a faucet, so as to run 
into the first channel, which begins to boil, with a good 
fire, in the third channel, and continues to boil, growing 
sweeter and sweeter until it reaches the opposite end and 
opposite corner of the pan, where it runs out in the form 
of good syrup into a tub or pail, and is ready for ‘ sugar- 
ing off.” I did not get my pan in season for the first run 
of sap, or not until after the 20th of Mareh; but I must 
say that all the sap boiled in this pan made most excellent 
sugar; in fact, some made after the 5th of April is fully 
equal to any I ever made in the common way from the 
first run of sap. 

Mr. Cook’s Evaporator comes highly recommended from 
persons in high standing, for boiling the juice of the sugar 
cane. It is said that sugar of fine quality is obtained from 
the juice of the Serghum, when boiled in this pan. 

Our best sugar makers have found that the secret for 
making the best quality of sugar, is mainly in boiling the 
Sap as soon as possible after it runs from the tree, and 
have practiced syruping down several times a day. 

By using the Evaporator you never boil the same sap 
more than half an hour, asin that time it will be con- 
verted into syrup; the sap is running into one end and at 
the same time you have a small stream of syrup at the 
opposite end. Gro. CAMPBELL. 

West Westminster, Vt., April 20. 





SAND CRACKS IN HORSES’ FEET. 


As a cure for sand cracks in horses’ feet, I will tell you 
what cured a horse I owned for a year after he recovered, 
and had perfect feet—although I have seen blood ooze 
from both fore feet when he moved. Take a wide chisel, 
i} inches is best, place it at right angles with a crack just 
above the hoof, and strike it a smart blow with a mallet or 
hammer. If the crack is a bad one, draw it together with 





screws put in diagonally between the shoe and top of hoof | 


—keep the shoe on, the hoof damp, so as to make it 
grow, and give the horse rest for a few days, and you will 
see the crack grow outas the hoof forms above it. If the 
chisel was driven to the bottom of the crack, which is gen- 
erally not over half an inch, the horse must not be driven 
hard or trotted fast for at least three weeks. After I sold 
the horse I spoke of, he was taken to New-York and put 
in livery. I saw him a year afterwards, and his feet were 
sound yet. JaMES THOMPSON. 
Rose Hill, near Ballston Spa, N. Y. 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


CLAY AS A FERTILISER. 


Messrs. Epirorns—In Co. Gent., March 29, I find an 
article over the signature of J. G. C. He says, page 203 
—*‘‘ but if, as in this case, the surface is loam and the sub- 
soil pure cold clay, it is ruinous.” It 1843 or ’44, one of 
my neighbors wanted to get clay from my land for the 
manufacture of brick. Willing to accommodate, but 
not desirous to have a large surface dug over, I request- 
ed him to dig as deep as the clay was good. He dug so 
deep that they used a ladder to get out of the pit, and 
threw the clay on a staging, and then out—pure cold sour 
blue clay. The clay was drawn a few rods, and there left, 
and when more convenient it was drawn about one-fourth 
of a mile and manufactured. There was two or three feet 
depth of clay left, it never having been removed from the 
first place drawn to. A year or two after, I plowed up 
this field— it still is rather low and moist, and plowed 
through this mound of clay, and planted the field to pota- 
toes. Where the clay had been deposited it plowed up 




















very mellow, and on that spot I had the best potatoes. I 
then sowed the lot to rye, and on the clay mound the rye 
was very heavy—as much again as on any other part of 
the lot. Ever since the lot has been in pasture, and on 
the clay mound the grass can be distinguished a number 
of rods up to this date as decidedly more luxuriant, and 
the cattle gnaw it more closely as if sweeter. Such are 
the simple facts. How can the above extract be recon- 
ciled with this statement? STEPHEN BuLLock. 
Columbia X Roads. 


oe 


RAISING EVERGREENS FROM SEED. 


Messrs. Eptrors—Can any of the numerous readers of 
the Country GENTLEMAN, tell how to make evergreen seed 
grow—such as pine, cedar, arborvite, spruce, fir, &c.? 
Some say it will take them eighteen months or two years 
to come up. Now I wantto plant some the present spring. 
An answer soon to the above query, would be thankfully 
received. D. M. 

Plant the seed in fine rich mould, covering them by 
sifting fine earth or mould over them, to a depth ofa 
fourth to half an inch—keep the soil constantly moist by 
shading, and if the seed are good and fresh, they will come 
up in a few days. The depth of planting must vary with 
the size of the seed. The young plants will need constant 
shading, at least the first season. 

eee 


PRODUCT OF A NATIVE COW. 


Among the premiums offered by the Essex (Mass.) Ag. So- 
ciety in 1859, was one of ten dollars for the best milch cow of 
native breed, who should yield the largest amount of milk, a 
correct statement being given to the committee of the weight 
and measure of her milk; but no animal possessed those qual- 
ities which, in the opinion of the committee, entitled her to 
receive the first premium. To the native cow “ Daisy,” own- 
ed by David Merritt, Jr, of Salem, @ second premium was 
awarded. ‘ Daisy’? was four years old in April, before being 
exhibited in September, and dropped her second and last calf 
August 3d. From May 20th, 1859, to September 29th, her 
feed was nothing but fair pasturage, except a little of the first 
crop of English hay night and morning. From Mr. Merritt’s 
statement, as published in the Trans. of Essex Ag. Society of 
1859, we learn that her milk was measured morning and 
evening from the 15th of August to the 27th of September, 
and it was also weighed. The average daily yield during this 
period was 29} pounds, or 14 4-5th quarts. For the first ten 
days in September the average of milk was 324 pounds per 
day. 

This cow came from a favorite cow, and was raised by E 


S. Parker, of Groveland, Mass. She dropped her first calf 
December 21st, 1857, at the age of two years and eight months 
In his account Mr. Merritt further says: ‘ I bought her Jan- 
uary 12, 1858, and between then and the 13th of Januar 

1859, she gave 2615 quarts of milk, beer measure, or 7027 Iba., 
at 2 Ibs. 11 oz. per quart, or 9 quarts, 1 pint and 1 gill per 
day, wine measure, or 19} Ibs. per day for the year.” He es- 
timates the cost of keeping her for the year to be $71.46. L. 


CHEAP FENCES. 




















Messrs. Epirors—Your readers will find the following 
a cheap fence. It has the advantage of taking up but lit- 
te room, as the rails are Jaid nearly straight. It is made 
as follows: Take your rails and place stones near where 
the rails lap—then drive two stakes, five feet long, one 
on each side, and lay up your rails until the third one— 
then take wire and fasten the stakes together—then lay up 
your rails to the desired height, and fasten wire across the 
top of the stakes close to the upper rails, and your fence 
is complete, making a large saving of land. 

Crotches 3 feet long, sharpened and driven in the ground, 
then staked and ridered, make a quick cheap fence, suit- 
able to keep cattle, &c., out of growing sprouts, &c. 
forth Chester, N. J. J. T. Howe. 
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ABOUT PLASTER. 


Mreexs. Eorrors— Lock the barn after the horse is 
stolen,” is a trite saying—ao aeking cvumee! after the deed 
ia deme, tnay exhitat alert the same forethongit. I have 
ten acres of mmecadcw—acil neither wet nor Gry, bet alwvut 
winedintm—that waa seeied about three years ago, to time- 
thy and clover, but the last two hard winters (hard for 
meadcws) have entirely killed out the clover. Now, had 
I better sow plaster on this meadow? or, aa | have already 
dome it, have I dome right? In her words, ie it advisable 
to use plaster on timctns—will it pay? Clover, undoult- 
edly, is greatly benefiteed by it, bot I am net a0 certain 
alnrut oA} kr graces. I should like alto to know the best 
time for sowing plaster—whether quite early, or will it do 
to worm it the fore part of May, or later? Vurther, would 
plaster benefit tariey and wheat enough w pay the ex- 
pene, at £4.50 per wm ? 

Being of an inquiring tarn of mind, allow me to ask a 
& (estion oT two snore and [have done. In what way 
bees plaster benefit a crop, when applied? Is it an active 
fertilizer, or does it attract and retain nourishment from 
the atawmphere or the soil? 

I have teen led to these last questions, from some queer 
ttaterne ta roade in regard Wy ite ap pli cation. For instance, 
one ind vidual ears he has used it in bis garden, upon 
cucuinbers, melons, squashes and vegetables generally, 
with decided advantage, but that it ix just as well to put it 
inte a tin cup, or dish of any kind, and place it near the 
plant 29 ty sprinkle it apon the ground around the plant—- 
the benefit being aa great in one case as the other; this 
he knows, for he has tried the experiment. Of course, if 
he knors, that ends the matter—nothing more need be 
eaid. His reasoning upon the subject is about as clear a 
tawsi—I shall not attempt to give it. 

I teliewe there are many opinions as to the effect 
plaster, or how it operates as a fertilizer, ax weil as to the 








of 
application of other manures. I think the best way is for 
every one to make and apply all the manure he can, in 
POTHe form or other. and the man ¥ hy keep his eyes open, 
and olwerves as he goes along, will be likely & learn about 
as much from experience as from the multitude of theories 
advanced. 3. 4. &. Jefferson Co., N. ¥ 

When timothy and clover are sown together, the latter 
being mostly (not always) a biennial plant, usually gives 
place to the former about the third year, unless #pecial 
pains are taken to re-seed the clover. Plaster is usually 
very useful to clover, but very little so to timothy or grain 
cropa, and we would not recommend it for them. We 
prefer, a4 a general rule, to sow quite early in spring, but 
we have known striking results in some instances, when 
wown after the clover was #ix inches high. 

Intelligent chemists now favor the opinion that plaster | * 
proves beneficial by forming a constituent part of the plant. 
Hence early rowing facilitates its early solution by rains and 
ita descent ainong the roots. There are, however, theories 
enough beside for our correspondent to choose such as he 
likes best. 
a German chemical writer, as follows: 
Koliner, the lime forms useful compounds with the oxygen | 
and carbonie acid of the air; according to Ruckert, it acts | 
according to Mayer, it improves the tex- 


As specimens we condense a few, as given by 
According to 


merely as food; a 
ture of the soil; according to Riel, it is an essential con- 
etituent of the plant; Hedwig called it the gastric juice of 
the plant; Girtaner, and others, regarded it as a stimu- 
lant; Chaptet supposed that it was usefal by absorbing 
water. According to Laubender, it merely excites without 
mixing with the sap; according to Lie big, it absorbs am- 
monia; according to Sprengel, it supplies sulphur; others 
have thought that it promoted fermentation in the soil, 
We hope our correspondent will not understand that we 
propose to endorse all these views—some of thei, on the | 
contrary, bave been proved erroneous by direct experi- 
ment—but in citing #0 many, we merely aim to show how | 
doctors disagree. 


| 


{Por the Country Genfleman ané Caiktivater_} 
HOW TO DESTROY WHITE GRUBS. 


Mrsexs. Entrors—A correspondent, some time lest fall, 
writes you that the white crute destroved his nursery, and 
askert iforaremedr. As I have mot seen an answer, I will 
give him some of my experience with them 

In the spring of 1846. a field ame into mr pOssesFion 





which had been infested with the large whit te grub for 15 
tears. to my certain knowledge, to such an extent that 


they would destroy every hoed crop, and most of the grass 
or gram. 1 built a barn near the field, oe stocked it with 
fifteen common hens ‘hen I commenced plowing in 
the spring, with a little grain I trolled eer inte the Seid, 
and they quickly learned to follow th 
«wallowing all the grubs in sight. The - fcld was planted 
t cerns. 

When I stopped working the land, they commenced 
scratching, and every time the corn was hoed and hilled 
the hens would level the ground again. Indeed they dug 
closely to the roots of the corn, often laying them bare 
ty such an extent that I was fearfal they would destro ¥ the 
crop; but it was far otherwise; the crop was 2 good one, 
and not a single stalk missing, where there had not been 

any corn raised for fifteen years, although several times 
tried. The worms were entirely exterminated that year, 
and there have never been any seen in the field since. 

Now if your correspondent is a practical man, which he 
no dosts is, he will know how to adopt these hints to his 
particular circumstances, withont any advice from me, if 
he should think it worth a trial. > ae 

Betkinantvren, N. Y. 
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{Por the Coontry Gentleman and Celtivaicr.] 
CATERPILLARS ON FRUIT TREES. 
—— 

Messes. Evitors—There is an old adage which says 
that “‘an ounce of preventive is worth a ponnd of eure.” 
Allow me to advise your fruit growing readers to apply 
this wixe saying to their fruit trees at once, and destroy 
the embryo “apple tree caterpillars ” that infest them. 
To seme this advice will not need to be given, to others it 
is very important, for an hour spent now in destroying 
this caterp jilar’s eggs and fresh ly batched young, will save 
days a few weeks hence, when they have spread forth 
their tents to our view and great disenst. Atthe present 
date, April 29h, to 30th, the eggs of this moth—the 

‘American Lacky Moth,” are commencing to hatch, and a 
little practice in close observation of our trees will enable 
any one to easily find and destroy them. For the benefit 
of those that are not acquainted with their appearance 
I will describe them. And perhaps the words of Dr. 
Fitch, our accomplished State Entomologist, are more ap- 
propriate and accurate than any I can give. He says:— 

The eggs from which these caterpillars come are p! laced 
near the ends of the twigs, in clusters, forming a ring, or 
rather a broad, thick belt, surrounding the branch entire- 
In these belts I have counted from 300 


ly or in part. 
to 220 eggs. They are about three-fourths of an inch in 
length, andatenth ofaninch thick. The eggs are covered 


over with a thick coating of glutinons matter, which entirely 
hides them from view, and protects them from tle weather.” 

This description being so clear will enable any one to 
discover these eggs, and now-is the time for active work, 
Many are already hatched, and the young worms will be 


found usually toward the end of the same twig upon 


which they were hatched but being minute wiil not 
be seen without careful examination—they should all 


| be crushed and the unhatched eggs carried to a fire and 


burnt, for if merely scaled off and dropped upon the 
ground, they will hatch and find their way to the tree 
With the most careful examination, some clusters will 
escape, but the work of destruction will be comparatively 
small afterwards, And before coneluding again, allow me 


ito give farther advice, namely—cherish the presence 


around your homes of that bird of beautiful plumage and 


| sweet song, the American Oriole, or hanging bird; plant 


a few trees of the weeping elm, from whose slender 
branches he can swing his nest and rear his young, and 
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allow ao idle man ormischierods or wicked boy to frighten 


or destroy bim or his wind-rocked lxwee, fer one of 
ervices te man is t 


I do not know that be touches them ai any other Staze « 
their existence, but have frequently seen him drag 


chrvsalis from ics cocoon and the bloody stain le & behind 
Therefore, cherish the 
? 


to show the work it has done. 





Oriole as a blessing and a friend. J. B. BL 
Clarks Mills, Oneida to., N. ¥. 
——_—_——_*#® 
{For the Country Gentieman and Cultivator.) 


Roup in Fowls—Homeceopathic Treatment. &c 





Of all diseases domestic fawts are su)jected to, the one we 


led 


Allt 


-- 


most dread is the roup, cafarrk, « 
and particularily pheasants, are liable to 
proves fatal. In most cases we should sa 
at once, unless is valuable, as 
the whole yard is great 
kind seizes an individual, it 


re 2d wi 


ewe 


spread over the whole flock. 


By some it is cousidered a catarrhal disease, similar to the | 
influenza in human beings, producing a thickened state of the 
It is sup- 
posed to originate in changes of weather and variations of 
temperature; and the malady becomes confirmed with run- 
ning at the nostrils, swollen eyes, and other well known sywp- | 
‘ The symptoms most promi- 
nent are diffieult and noisy breathing, a sort ef ratUling in | 
The head becomes feverish and much swollen, 
and the evelids livid, with decay of sight and total blindness. | 
There is considerable discharge at the nostrils of feetid mat- 
ter; at the commencement thin and limpid, but afterwards 


membrane lining the nostrils, mouth and tongue. 


toms—they are termed roupy. 


the throat. 


becoming thick, putrid and very offensive. 


Abont ten days ago we discovered our Golden Pheasant to 
be ailing. moping about, feathers staring, and one eye partly | 
On ai 
close examination, we found his head feverish and much swol- | 
¢ from his nos- | 


closed, rending it dificult for him to pick up his food. 


len, one eye closed, some fetid matter running 


trils, his tongue and the roof of his mouth coated with a yel- | 


low substance.—all sure indicaticns of the presence of roup 
Being a rare and costly bird, we were very anxious to save 
him if possible. as we had suffered by the less of one of the 
same kind of bird two years ago 
ber of the present volume of the Country Gentleman, an arti- 
cle on Homeepathic treatment of fowls for this disease, we 
commenced by bathing his head, around his eyes and nostrils, 
with sugar-of-lead-water—his head being hot and feverish ; 
then administered four or five drops of belladowna, diluted 


with an equal amount of water. Before giving the belladonna, | 


we caused the eves and nostrils to be wasked with the arnica 


Jotion, wiping out the offensive matter collected there; then | 


putting him in a warm cage. This treatment was repeated 


for three days. 


bis eye open, and picking up his food. After the third opera- 
tion, and fourth day, the effect of the medicine was so appa- 
rent, that we restored him to his old quarters, so far recovered 
that he is running about eating and drinking as freely as ever. 
Springside, N. Y. C.N. Benen. 





eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivater.)} 


GOOD VARNISH. 


Messrs. Epitors—I send you a recipe to make an ercel 
lent varnish, in answer to the query of a “ Subscriber,” in 
No. 15, present vol. of “ Co. Gent.,”’ which we recommend par- 
ticularly as applicabie and beneficial to leather, such as boots, 
shoes, harness, &c., and will also answera good purpose to 
hasten the finish of furniture made of wood, being perfectly 
dry in fifteen minutes after being applied. In the applica- 
tion of it, it will be necessary te prepare the article, whether 
of leather or wood, with a coating of oil; the former with 
former with fish oil, and with linseed for the latter : 

Take 1 gallon of Alcohol. 
1 pound of Gum Shellae. 
8 ounces White Turpentine. 
4 ounces Rosin. 
2 ounces Oil of Lavender. 
And when vsed for leather, 1 ounce of Lampblack 

Put the ingredients all together in a clean crock, let it 
stand about two weeks well covered. Stir it once a day, and 
when fully dissolved, it will be fit fur use. D. SHALLENBERGER. 

Pike Run, Pa. 
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it, and it generally 
y, kill a roupy fowl 
the ri-k of its mmtaminating 
At all events, «ben disease of any 
is safest to remove it from the 
others as som as discovered, and put it by self, or it may 


Noticing im the 5th num-} 


After the second operation we found evident | 
improvement, the swelling of the head gradually decreasing, | 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivater.]} 


DRIVING BEES. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In answer to the inquiry of “B BB,” 
in your issue of May 3d_ relative te the proper time for dsi- 
ving bees, that if it must be dome. the 2ist or 22d day after 
the issue of the first swarm is the best time to secure the least 

j peestble waste. The reason why. is obvious, from the fact 
| that me eggs will be deposired until another queen, as yet 
; immature, matures, becomes Hopregnated and assumes ma- 
| termal duties. By this time, the eggs last deposited by the 
ld queen—excepting a few in drene cells—have hatched, 
beceume larve. passed through the various metamorphoses, 
and together with the pre-existing larve and sealed brood 
have comune forth from the cells matured, leaving the combs 


thi 


wal 


beariy empty of brood. There is no other period, during the 
werking season of bees, when the combs contain so little brood. 
if bees are driven as soon as they commence working in 


the spring. there is much danger of their starving, unless 
liberally fed; and further, will be of bat little or no profit to 
their keeper that season; for the reason, that in spring, they 
are comparatively few in numbers, and if they are obliged to 
build combs, requiring a large amount of honey, time and 
lator, along time must necessarily elapse before the new 
progeny of the queen will be added to their numbers, during 
which their own scanty few are daily diminishing, so that the 
colony will be very much reduced by the time of the new 
recruiis. Besides this, there will be much loss of valuable 
brood in the combs from which the colony is to be driven— 
to say nothing of the value of the combs themselves 

Having stated what was required by your correspondent, I 
would now caution him, as well as others who may be inter- 
ested, against the ruinous practice of driving bees too fre- 
quently. If the combs have become mouldy or filled with 
diseased brood, it might be advisable to drive the bees into a 
clean empty hive, or what is better still, one filled with bright 
; healthy comls. Do not by any means drive the bees if the 
combs are healthy and in good condition, even though they 
have been in use five or six years. Should any bee-keeper 
still persist in changing his bees as frequently as some, it 
would be far more economical to use Langstroth’s movable 
frames, and transfer the best combs and those containing 
brood to the frames, which ean be done at any season of the 





|year. M.M Bauprinee. Middleport, Niagara Co, N. ¥. 
i eee 
RED ANTS. 


Will any of your readers give through the columns of the 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, a remedy which has been tried and 
fuund effectual, for the plague of small red ants, which infest 
our sugar and cake closets in July and August, and oblige 

Middletown, Conn. A Distressep HouseKEEPER. 
| We have been told that by spreading ordinary cotton-bat- 
fing upon the shelf, and placing the bowls of sugar or plates 
of cake upon it, the red ants may be prevented from getting 
into them—their legs not being adapted for use upon the loose 
and fibrous cotton. 

This remedy has the advantage of cheapness and facility 
of trial, and we should like to learn the result if any of our 
readers put it to the test. 





j [For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
THE BEE-MOTH. 


Messrs. Epitors—The bee-moths are excessively annoy- 
| ing here, and as I know of no remedy but lifting the gums 
every morning, which is very troublesome, I wouid like very 
much to get a hive which would keep out these insects. There 
are a great many patent hives for sale here at the south; 
but they are generally so complicated, and so many have 
proven to be failures in respect to keeping out the moth, that 
I have no confidence. A have my bees hived in the hollow 
of a guin log, sawed off 2} feet long. Common salt sprinkled 
under the bottom of these gums or hives keep the moths off in 
some measure. But still I find some every two or three morn- 
ings. N. A.C. Tilton, Geo. 


o-oo 


(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
CLAMS AND OYSTERS. 
Four eggs—half a pint sweet milk or cream—twelve clams. 


Bake fifteen to twenty minutes. 
OysteRs—three eggs, half a pint cream—half pint oysters, 











and a little sait—bake. Y- 
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SHORT-HORN COW PERFECTION. 





White—calved in 1852—bred by Mr. Hume of Kentucky—the property of Col. Wu. H. Stincertanp, Norman’s 


Kill, Albany Co., N. ¥. Got by Rough and Ready, 929—dam Red Rose by Rhoderic Dhu, 2143. 
Kate, by Marshall Suwarrow, 692. 


by Leonidas, 632. 
by imp. San Martin, (2599.) 
“Tecumseh ”* and ‘‘ San Martin,” | by Adam, (717.) 
old Yellow Favorite Cow. 

















Strawberry, by Jolly’s Bull, (337.) 





Starling, by a son of Hubback, (319.) 
Strawberry, [bred by Mr. John Maynard and sold to Mr. Charles Colling in 1785,] by Dalton Duke, (188.) 
Favorite or Lady Maynard, [bred by Mr. Maynard, ] by R. Aleock’s Bull, (19.) 





Young Pink, 
Old Pink, by a son of imp. Tecumseh, (5049.) 








Mrs. Mott, [imp. by Col. Lewis Sanders of Grass Hills, Kentucky, in 1817, with 


Starling, by a son [by Favorite, (252,)] of Mr. Maynard’s 
by Manfield, (404.) Young 
Old 
by Jacob Smith’s Bull, (608.) 


























Manuring or Top-Dressing Dairy Pastures. 


It is pretty generally known, we presume, that bones have 
been found superior to any other manure for the purpose of 
improving grass lands generally, and pastures used for dairy 
purposes in particular. This is the result of many observa- 
tions and experiments in different localities, of which, how- 
ever, none are so generally known, or so conclusive as those 
inade during the last thirty years in Yorkshire, Cheshire and 
Lancashire, England. It has been repeatedly stated in our 


Beef Barrels for Pork Packing. 





It is a popular notion that beef barrels are unfit for pack- 
ing pork-—that pork cannot be kept sweet in barrels formerly 
used for this purpose. H. Dodge, of Buffalo, N. Y., says, in 
an article on this subject in the Rural New-Yorker, that un- 
less they have contained spoiled brine—which they are often 
| allowed to do, through carelessness in not emptying them 
| before hot weather—they will keep pork as well as new bar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


June, 


agricultural publications —so often that it must have met the | i t] ar ame ed f aiken ote 
eye of almost every reader of these publications—that, in the | T'S: OF "ose Which have been used tor pork only. ile adds, 


neighborhood of the city of Chester there is a wide range of | that barrels in which brine has been left to putrefy, cannot 
land which of late years has maintained 30 to 50 per cent. | be rendered fit for use again by any process; an assertion we 
raore stock than it did thirty years ago. Mention has also} take the liberty to doubt. 


, f i ich, about ten welve years , ; 
been made of one farm upon which, about ten or twelve year | Last year a new barrel in which a quarter of beef had been 
ago, bones were applied at the rate of 15 ewt. per acre, and | 


upon a part of which, at the rate of 8 ewt, have been applied | P@cked, was left in the cellar after the meat was all oon 
since. This farm now keeps, and has kept ever since the ap | sumed—and we believe a small quantity of veal was pickled 
plication of bones, more than double the stock it did pre-| in the brine, while it was yet sweet. This was used out, and 
viously. . | the barrel left without emptying, until a bad smell became 

Such facts as these, and the generally acklowledged superi- , it's pe ; ‘ 

° Rf He ETAT tee nctavag | Doticeable—it was traced to this pailful or two of brine, and 
ority of bones as a dressing for grass lands and dairy pastures, | 
were vividly brought to memory by the reading of an inquiry | W8s at once removed from the cellar. The barrel was washed 
and the reply thereto, which we quote below from the North | and scalded several times, with but very little effect on the 
British Agriculturist, published at Edinburgh. Txking for | odor it had acquired ; and we advised that it be buried about 





granted, very obviously, the superiority of bone manure, a | eighteen inches deep in loamy earth, and filled with the same, 


reader of that paper inquires what kind or form of bone ma- 
nure is best to apply to cow pasture asa top dressing, to which 
the editor replies as follows: ‘‘ For permanent effect, apply 
bone-dust —sometimes sold under the term of bone-meal— 
made from bones or bone ash, or a mixture of both. Be cer- 
tuin that you obtain a genuine article, as it is frequently 
adulterated. For immediate effect we would suggest that you 
apply a superphosphate, or perhaps still better, a cheap phos- 
platic guano. These guanos usually contain a very consider- 
while, and sometimes even a large percentage of phosphate of 
lime, and are sold at lower rates than either bone dust or 
superphosphate.” 


several inches above the extent of the brine, for several 
weeks. This was done, and the odor was removed; it was 
again washed, and has been used the past winter fer packing 
beef with perfect success; and we have no doubt that pork 
might have been kept therein without injury from the barrel. 
It is well known that fresh earth is a powerful deodorizer 
and disinfectant. Jn extreme cases it might be necessary to 
renew the filling several times, and a clayey loam would be 
| better than that mostly sand, having strenger absorbent 
| power. The best way, however, is to take care to empty all 
beef barrels while the brine is sweet, and as soon as the meat 
| is used, thus saving a large amount of disagreeable labor. 
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WASHING MACHINE. 


Messrs. Eps.—In the Annual Register for 1857, there is a 
Washing Machine which you recommend, and during last 
year there was an inquiry made in the Country GENTLEMAN 
as to the best machine, and you refered him to the Register 
for a description. I have that, but there is no mechanic in 
this part of the country that can make a machine froin that 
description. A. B. 

Having recently had a number of inquiries similar to the 
above, we cupy the figure of the washing machine alluded to, 
and give the measurements of the different parts, which will 
probably enable any mechanic of fair abilities to make one. 
The trough or box for holding the water should be made of 








clear inch and a quarter plank, and be secured very strongly at | 


the corners, so as not only to be water-tight, but to withstand 
the pressure of the board. It should be about 14 inches wide 
inside, 23 inches long, and 11] inchesdeep. The legs, to which 
the corners in front are firmly nailed or screwed, (the end 
pieces of the box projecting for this purpose as far as the thick- 
ness of the legs,) should be an inch and a half thick, 3 inches 
wide, and two feet long tothe top. The standards for support- 
ing the swinging or perforated board, screwed to the outside 
of the box, are strips one inch thick, and three or four inches 
wide ; they have a notch at the top for the pivot of the swing 
board to turn in—they rise two feet above the top of the box. 
The handle A, and the thrusting bar C, attached to it by the 
strong joint D, are both of cast-iron—the handle is 18 inches 
long, and the joint D is 3 inches from the end B. The bar 
C is 10 inches long. The perforated board, small portion of 
which is shown in the cut, just swings freely inside the box, 
or within half an inch of the bottom. Now, by working the 
handle A backwards and fowards, the connecting bar C thrusts 


the swing board against the back side of the box, pressing | 


with great force the clothes placed there. The clothes are 
placed. only on this side of the swing board, and not on both 
sides. When the handie is drawn back towards the operator, 
there is space of about 8 inches for the clothes; when full 
pressure is given, this space is reduced to three or four inches, 
and the quantity of clothes should be just sufficient to fill it 
The bottom of the swing board has a sloping projection or 
ledge running its whole length, and wide enough to touch 
the back of the box, when pressed against it, to prevent the 
clothes from working under it. The bar C is notched so as to 
regulate this space—and these notches, which are large and 
strong, fit a very stout iron projection at the top of the swing 
board, screwed on firmly, and secured by clasping the top of 
the swing board. 

The patterns for the cast-iron handle and par, being simple, 
could be easily made. It seems strange that this simple, 
efficient, and valuable machine should not be found anywhere, 
in market. The one which we have now used for many years 
was made by a mechanic of small business, who has since 
given it up—the cost about six dollars. It is easily worked 
by a boy ten years old. 








Notes from Correspondents and Exchanges. 





Tue Roya Irisu Society.—The coming Exhibition of 
the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, 
is to be held at Cork, July 25th. The following paragraph 
in the Irish Farmer’s Gazette of a recent date, has acci- 
dentally escaped earlier notice :— 


“We take the opportunity of reminding those of our American 
friends who may be desirous of: procuring stock, that Cork is particu- 
larly convenient for them, Queenstown being now the pat of depar- 
ture and arrival of a weekly line of steamers to and from Americ 05 
and we hope that our excellent contemporary, the CoUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, (Albany,) and our other American exchanges, will bring this 
fact under the notice of their numerous readers.” 


It gives us pleasure to comply with this request ; and we 
may add that, judging from the columns of the Gazette, 
more interest than usual is taken in the show referred to. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SocieTies OF MassaCHUSETTS.— 
W. Latuam, Esq., of Bridgewater has been kind enough 
to transcribe for our columns the following list of the 
names and residences of the Secretaries of the Agri- 
cultural Societies in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
for the year 1860—to which we add the time when each 


will hold its next annual exhibition, so far as we have been 

able to ascertain : 

Massachusetts—Richard §, Fay, Boston—no Exhibition, we believe. 

Kssex—Allen W. Dodge, Hamilton—Exhibition Sept. 25. 

Middlesex—Joseph Raynolds—Concord—Sept. 20. 

Middlesex South—James W. Brown, Framingh: um—Sept. 18. 

Middiesex North—George Stevens, L owell—Sept, 13. 

W orcester—Henry R. Keith, Grafton—Oct. 2 

Worcester West—Charles Brimblecom, Barre—Sept. 27. 

Worcester North—Wm. G. Wyman, Fitchburg—Sept. 25. 

Worcester South— Samuel H. Hobbs, Sturbridge—Oct. 4. 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden—H. K. Starkweather, North- 
ampton—Oct, 

Hampshire—Lucius N. Boltwood, Amherst—Oct. 11. 

Hampden—J. N. Bagg, W est Springfield—Sept. 20. 

twee East—George Robinson, Palmer—Sept. 18, 

Franklin—James 8. Grennell, Greenfield—Sept. 27, 

Berkshire—Thomas Colt, Pittsfield—Sept. 27. or Oct. 4. 

Housatonic—Samuel B. Sumner, Great Barrington—Sept. 26, 

Norfolk—H, O. Hildreth, Dedham—Sept. 27. 

3ristol—Lemuel T. Talbot, Taunton—Oct. 2. 

Plymouth—Williams Latham. Bridgewater—Oct. 4. 

Barnstable—S. B. Thinney, Barnstable—Oct. 9. 

Nantucket—James M. Bunker, Nantucket—Oct. 11. 

Martha's Vineyard—Henry L. Whiting, West Tisbury—Oct. 16, 


Western N. Y. Ao., Horticutturat anp Mecn'. 
Association.—The Directors of this new Association held 
their first meeting at Rochester, on the 26th ult., and or- 
ganized by electing P. Barry, President, and D. D. T. 
Moore, Secretary. The Secretary was instructed to pro- 
cure and open books for obtaining subscriptions to the 
stock of the Association, and a committee was appointed 
to sglicit subscriptions. We learn from the Rural New- 
Yorker that the proceedings througl:out were ‘* quite har- 
monious.” 

Never Misses.—I have been a subscriber to your old 
‘“* Genesee Farmer,” ** The Cultivator,” and “ The Country 
Gentleman,” more than twenty years; of the latter 7 have 
not.missed a number. On account of the “hard times” 
I have thought seriously of discontinuing it, but I have 
come to tie conclusion that I cannot afford to cut such an 
old and valued acquaintance. 4. Kk. Whitewater, Wise, 

Reruse Tan.—A correspondent of the North British 


| Agriculturist writes to enquire the value of refuse tan ag 


a manure, as he can obtain it at a small cost in large quan- 
tities, to which that paper replies, “ refuse tan is of little 
value as a manure. You should obtain it for carting away. 
Used as a litter it will absorb liquid manure. The soils to 
apply it to are tenacious svils, such as cold clays.” 

Spring Wueat.—I see that some of your correspon- 
dents think wheai is a hard crop to raise, but I disagree 
with them. The past season I sowed four bushels of China 
wheat on two acres of ground, and harvested 65 bushels 
from the same. The above crop was raised without ma- 
nure of any kind, If any of your subscribers can beat 
that, Pil try again. ¥£. B. Butternuts. 

Larce Ear or Corn.—H. Keller of Wrightsville, does 
not come up to the ear of corn I had in Frederick, grown 
by David Kemp, (one of your subscribers,) in the year 
1837. It contained 1812 grains. I could never get its 


equal, though I gave a reward of $5 for the largest ear, 
Pomona, Md, 


w. c. H. 
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WHITE BEANS. 


The growing of white beans as a general farm crop, will 
no doubt receive a renewed impetus from the success of 
experiments in feeding them to farm stock the past win- 
ter. It has been found that they are of high value for 
sheep, fed whole and raw, and when mixed with other 
grains and ground, make meal or provender, readily eaten 
by cattle, hogs and horses, and that of the most nutritious 
kind. Poultry can also be fed upon them, if first cooked, 
and we have seen them eaten raw by hens. Of their culi- 
nary uses we need scarcely speak—they have long been 
known and prized by the human race as a hearty and nour- 
ishing vegetable food. 

Belonging to that class of plants which draw lightly 





upon the soil, and being planted in rows, so as to admit of | 


the use of the horse-cultivator and clean culture, they may 
profitably take the place of the summer fallow before 
wheat and other autumn crops. And if fed out upon the 
farm, their culture will constantly enhance the fertility of 
the same. We have that faith in these statements that 
leads us to put them into practice, and in resuming wheat 
culture, shall grow beans as a fallow crop, and for feeding 
sheep and cows, for which we have already employed them 
to a considerable extent, and with very satisfactory results, 

Beans do well on any dry mellow soil, if we except 
muck, but are best suited with the best corn soils, mode- 
rately fertile, but not directly manured. A clayey loam 
will grow good beans—even a clay soil, thoroughly drain- 
ed, will do so. We may safely say, that on any soil suffi- 
ciently warm and deep to produce wheat, we may grow 
beans profitably as a fallow crop. 

After the other spring crops are sown, and the corn 
planted, getting in the bean crop fills up the few weeks 
which intervene before ‘hoeing and haying.” Turning 
under a clover sod or any loam land greensward with a 
flat furrow, and then harrowing thoroughly, so as to get a 
mellow soil, we would be ready to plant about the first of 
June. This can be done with a common seed-drill, ar- 
ranged so as to drop single beans two inches apart, and 
two and a half feet distant in the rows. They are more 
conveniently hoed, as well as pulled, if planted in hills, 
the same distance apart in the rows, and from fourteen to 
eighteen inches distant in the drills, according to the 
strength of the land and the habit of the variety planted. 
For hill planting, we first mark out the drills witha marker, 
making three or four rows at once, two and a half feet 
apart, and then plant across these with a hand-planter— 
putting from four to six beans in the hill. It is sometimes 
necessary in using these planters to go over the ground 
with hoes, so as to make sure work of every hill—some 
always failing get covered with mellow earth. 


On such land weeds are seldom troublesome—if any | 
: | I told him 298, They should have gained more, said he. 


should appear, as soon as the beans got three or four rough 
leaves, we would on a dry day turn in a flock of sheep. 
They must not be too hungry when they come in, or re- 
main after their work is done, or they may injure the beans. 
Then, when the plants were six inches high, the passage 
through the rows of a horse-hoe, set so as to throw a light 


| 
| 
| 
| 


be no great task to exterminate them. Clean culture 
should be the rule with this crop—and especially so if we 
grow it, instead of summer fallowing preparatory to a 
wheat crop. The growth and yield of the beans will be 
ruch lessened by a weedy state of the soil, and their even 
ripening hindered. 

Though they may not bring as high a price in market as 
some other kinds, the small or ‘‘ medium beans” are found 
the most profitable on several accounts. They yield well, 
ripen early and evenly—both important considerations— 
and are more easily cured and fitted for market, than the 
larger and later varieties. Their value for feeding pur- 
poses, is no doubt fully equal to that of any other. 

Another inducement to attention to this crop, to wool- 
growing farmers, is the value of the stalks or straw for 
fodder. We have frequently referred to its use when 
speaking of winter forage for these animals. The subject 
of harvesting may be left until a more seasonable period. 

eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


TURNING STOCK TO GRASS EARLY. 


Messrs. Epirors—If I rightly apprehend the spirit of 
your valuable paper, it is open to the discussion of agri- 
cultural matters and the experiments and experiences of 
| agriculturists generally, however widely they may differ 
|in their results. Now your issue of March Ist, contained 
/an article from the pen of Mr. Emerson of Hollis, Mass., 
-under the above caption. Mr. Jounston, near Geneva, 
| replies, and denounces the views expressed in that article ; 
but I for one am inclined to believe that the article of 
| Emerson is justly entitled to some credit for the following 
/reasons: The Hon. Azor B. Crane of this place, bought 
fourteen farrow cows April 23, 1857—turned seven of 
| them to grass that day—hired the others kept three weeks 
/on good hay—then turned them with the first named seven 
}to grass. The first seven sold, before July 15, for $5 per 
head more than the others brought two months later—the 
| late ones selling for less per lb. for not being fit for the 
| butcher sooner. 
| Next, two steers, turned to grass April 20, 1858, (by 
the same gentleman,) had no hay or grain after—weight 
| about 2,000 Ibs.—killed in August—had gained over 500 
| lbs. liveweight. They had run in a range with thirty others. 

June 16, 1858, turned in the same range twenty-three 
| steers—had been kept on hay to that time nearly—were 
'in much the same condition as the two before named— 
| weight 959 Ibs. each, or a fraction over. Run till Nov. 1— 
weighed in like condition on same scales—had gained 298 
lbs. per head, I can give you other experiments if called 
for. 

Now for opinions. While driving last named lot to be 
weighed, we met a cattle-man of great experience in cat- 
tle-keeping, who was raised in our town, and has grown 
old and rich in the business, and on being asked how much 
\they would gain by Nov. 1, replied—“ Not much; the 
best of the season is gone.” After the last weighing, I 
asked another gentleman, similarly situated, how much 
steers should gain in one grass season. He said 500 lbs, 




















But on being told they were turned out so late, he said 
cattle must go to grass early to gain well. And that kind 
of sentiment prevails in this county among men who make 
money by fatting cattle. 

Of sheep we keep but few—all ewes—and endeavor to 
get their lambs to market by July 15, at from $4 to $6 
per head, and often let the ewes go to market at the same 


| time. The custom is to turn them to grass day times as 


furrow of soil toward the beans, would finish the culture, 
for they would by that time branch out so as cover the | soon as it appears—generally early in April. I have often 
ground. It should be remembered that beans will not; bought store ewes near Mr. Johnston’s in the fall, that 

| looked as if they had been turned to grass late the spring 


bear working while wet; the earth falling on the wet . . 
before, together with her lamb, for $1 each—brought them 


leaves, rusts them, and injures their growth, On foul land | 


d | home and sold their lambs next June from $4 to $5.50 
the horse-hoe should be used early, as soon as the weeds | per head, the ewes being worth nearly as much—fed no 


appear, and frequently, as fast as they grow up, and it will | grain except in March when the ewes were coming in, and 
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always let them to grass as soon as it appears, I can par- 
ticularize if called for. 

Mr. Johnston has farmed long—has been observing, and 
has, I doubt not, arrived at many correct conclusions per- 
taining to farming in his locality. He considers under- 
draining as the one thing needful. Well, it may be for 
him. I should underdrain, or keep my cattle confined 
until June, if experience should prove either or both ad- 
visable; and for those who are situated on the slope of 
high clay ridges, where all the water that accumulates 
above must pass down over the surface, underdraining is 
not only proper but necessary ; and to turn stock to grass 
on such dand early, would be the height of folly. But 
where land is sufficiently uneven in surface to give free 
circulation to water, with a porous subsoil—where the soil 
is fit for the plow in spring when the frost is gone, under- 
draining seems unnecessary ; and where, from being used as 
a cattle range for years, many parts get so rich that the grass 
falls down and rots, if not eaten early; and where are 
some swaley parts, (too rocky to underdrain,) the grass of 
which is eagerly devoured if cattle have access to it early, 
if not eaten before better grasses get up, will be left, it 
seems to me, to turn out. I forgot to remark, cattle or 
sheep are not apt to fatten fast either on the grass or hay 
of lands where underdrains are necessary every fifteen 
feet. B.T. Crane. Putnam Co., N. Y. 

eee 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


HOW TO BUILD BOARD FENCE. 


Messrs. Epirors—One vear ago this present week, 
your paper contained the plan adopted by J. H. H., of 
Seneca Co., in building board fence. His fence combines 
economy and endurance, but we venture to accept his 
invitation to show a “better way,” and shall give our 
reasons. 

We use split posts, from the fact that the same timber 
will yield full one-third more in number than can be ob- 
tained by sawing. The ground is marked off for a four- 
teen foot board; two lines are stretched, one several feet 
above the other; the posts are set by them, two and a half 
feet deep, and well tamped level full. The butt ends 
down, are sufficiently lasting for an ordinary life-time, if 
made of good white oak, while the pins and flat stones 
used by your correspondent to keep them in the ground, 
are superfluous. 

Then for the boards; we take good hemlock, full one 
inch thick, and just siz inches wide and no wider, and 
begin to build. The upper board is placed four feet above 
the uniform surface of the ground, true and even through- 
out the whole length. Then mark off a space of eight 
inches; begin on the second post, so as to break joints 
with the upper courge; proceed as with the first. Then 
again, leaving a space of six inches, begin on the first post 
again ; breaking joints with the preceding course, you may 
finish the third board, Once more, leave a space of four 
inches, beginning on the second post and finish your fence. 
Then the last board is still six inches from the ground. 
Here is the place to anchor the fence. Take the oxen; 
they go closer to the boards than horses; take the plow 
and turn two good even furrows on each side of that fence. 
You may then turn professor of the spading science and 
throw the outer furrow on the top of the inner, till the 
dirt reaches the board, filling, heaping full, about each 
post. That fence will not pull out with the frost. It 
takes the action of frost on water to do that, but the water 
is in the ditch. 

How is the economy of all this? Breaking joints 
strengthens the fence, while six inch boards excuse snow- 
drifts, escape high winds, and they save lumber. This 
plan puts just two feet of lumber in each line or foot of 
fence. Caps and battens are useless. The ditch protects 
it from animal assault and battery. It is high enough. 
No beast can pass it without starting at least three feet 
from the boards, rising four feet high and going as far on 
the other side to reach even ground. Fences made on 
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this plan have stood here for five years past; they have 


not risen one inch, nor are they in any place, three inches! it? 


from the line along the top. But they do not take so 
much lumber, auger work, stone picking and sweat, as 
that other fence. Gro. W. Gace. Canandaigua, Apr. 18. 


ooo 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


OATS---IMPORTED SEED. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—Seeing recently in the Co. Gent., an 
inquiry whether the sowing of the heavier varieties of oats 
from England, was attended in this country with advan- 
tageous results, I will state that several years ago, another 
gentleman and myself imported from Liverpool a lot of 
the Potato oats, a very fine article, weighing 42 lbs. to the 
bushel—which we sowed. The resultant crop was also 
heavy, and a handsome sample; though I cannot state 
with certainty the weight, it was over 35 Ibs., and I think 
it was 37. It continued to diminish in weight with each 
successive sowing for three years, till it reached my mini- 
mum standard for seed, twenty-nine pounds, when I again 
changed for the Black oats grown on Prince Edward's Isl- 
and, whence I generally renew my seed trienially. This 
also is over forty pounds in weight when well cleaned, and 
the crop of last year from it weighed thirty-six pounds, 
when cleaned for market, and yielded on thirteen acres, 
six hundred and fifty bushels, not lodging. Drill sown 
oats are found to stand better with us than hand sown and 
harrowed, and the difference is sometimes striking when 
side by side. And in my turn, I also have a question or 
two to ask. 

Does any one know anything about the growth and 
habits of the Rape plant in this country; and whether it 
would be a good thing to sow amongst corn at the last 
working, to afford fall or winter pasture for sheep, or to 
turn in as a green crop in the spring? Also, can the seed 
be obtained Jere? An article in reply to these queries, 
would add to the value of your already inestimable col- 
umns, and be thankfully read by your subscriber. 

Sami. P. Nicnoison, 

Yardville, Mercer Co., N. J., 4th mo. 23. 


—_—_~o-@ 











[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


USE OF FLAX SHIVES. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—In answer to your correspondent in 
regard to flax shives as a manure, I would simply state my 
experience with them. On dry soils I have found very 
little or any benefit from their application. It takes a 
long time for them to decay, and they are very much in 





| the way in cultivation of crops. 


In moist and wet soils, I have seen a decided benefit 
from their use. On alow land meadow in my neighbor- 
hood, where stood a flax-mill, and where the shives had 
been profusely used, I observed a great increase in the 
crop of grass, and this continued for twenty-five years, 

Decidedly the best way to use them, is to bed down the 


' stock in the stables, and to spread them occasionally over 


the barn-yard. They absorb the liquid manure and soon 
decay ; and then, like all vegetable matter, become valua- 
ble. 

I have found the dry shives of very great benefit in 
covering the grounds in the garden for raising vegetables, 
when it is prepared for planting, and burning them. The 
ash is of some value, and warming the surface a little 
more, but the great benefit is the destruction of a vast 
number of insects so destructive to vegetation, and the 
plants get large enough before others appear, to withstand 
their attacks. I could not raise melons or vines of any 
kind, until I adopted this plan, and have for many years 
been successful since I adopted it. Wa. Newcoms, 

Pro.iric SHeep.—We have a flock of Sheep consisting 
of 1 ram, 8 ewes, and 16 lambs. There were nine ewes, 


but one, after having a pair of lambs, died, and also one 
lamb—the other was raised by hand, making two lambs 
for each ewe, as one ewe had one lamb only. 
consider a good turn-out, 
D. M. Nessirt. 
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EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON FLOWERS. 


Our climate is, in some respects, much inferior to that 
of England for the cultivation of some flowers, The chan- 
ges of temperature here are more frequent, sudden, and 





extreme, than there; our winters are more severe, ed 
summers hotter, and our atmosphere dryer. All these | 


loss would be much greater than if the “driving ’’ had been 
done ten days after the issue of the first swarm. 

The practice of “ driving” bees without transferring their 
combs should be strongly deprecated, unless the combs are 
mouldy, or the hive contains too large a proportion of “ drone 
comb,” as the bees consume about 20 pounds of honey in pro- 
ducing one pound of new comb, besides the loss of time; 
the fullacious notion that the size of the bee is reduced, if 


3 ; | bred in the same combs beyond a few years, cannot be too 
ings ar ise ‘ference to the cultiva- | Y as. 
things are to our disadvantage in reference to the c |soon removed. I know of one stock in which bees have been 


tion of many kinds of plants. For instance, the Pansey | bred in the same combs for upwards of 20 years, and yet 


can never be grown in this country to equal, throughout 
the season, those grown in England, whose moist, equable 
climate is perfectly congenial to this beautiful flower. For 
a month or two in the early spring, fine panscys may be | 
obtained here; but as soon as the summer sun has arrived 
at its usual fervid heat, then the flowers begin to dwindle, 
in spite of all that can be done in the way of favorable 
exposure or attentive nursing. 

The Daisy is another beautiful flower which will neither | 
stand the cold of our winters or the torrid heat of our 
summers. As with the Pansey, the flowers are compara- 
tively worthless after the cool spring months have passed. 

The Auricula is a flower of great beauty, but difficult of 
cultivation with us on account of the great extremes of 
temperature. The Polyanthus, belonging to the same fam- 
ily, (Primula or Primrose,) is much more hardy, and sue- 
ceeds perfectly well in a shady location, with rich, moist 
soil. The Dahlia is also much affected by our hot sum- 
mers, and does not succeed as well as in England. 

The Anemone and Ranunculus, bulbous or tuberous root- 
ed plants, are rarely cultivated in this country with much | 
success. A moist atmosphere seems to be absolutely | 
necessary to the perfection of these flowers. 

This list might be extended still farther, but it is not | 
necessary. It will be apparent that those plants which re- | 
quire much moisture for their proper development, will | 





| 





P ° e | 
never flourish as well here as in those countries where | 


showers are more frequent, the temperature more equable, 
and the summer heat less intense. But there are very 
many plants which delight in our sunny climate, and in 
which we can therefore equal the productions of the flo- 
rists of any country. On the whole, perhaps, our climate 


is as favorable as any for the culture of flowers. G. RB. H. 
ooo 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator, ] 


BEST TIME TO DRIVE BEES. 
Messrs. Epttors—In your issue of 10th May, Mr. M. M. 








Baldridge, in his reply to the inquiry of B. B. B., ‘n reference | 


to the best time for “ driving bees,’’ says: “If it must be 
done, the 21st or 22d day after the issue of the first swarm is 
the best time to secure the least possible waste. By this 
time the eggs last deposited by the old queen have hatched,” 
&c., and “ there is no other period during the working season 
of bees, when combs contain so little brood.” On this point 
I beg leave to differ with Mr. B., and as he writes intelli- 
gently on the subject, I doubt not, upon further reflection or 
examination, he will incline to my opinion. Having used the 
Langstroth movable comb hive for several years past, I have 
had every opportunity for, and have taken much pleasure in, 
ascertaining definitely the facts on this subject, and therefore 
speak with some confidence. On examining a stock on the 
7th inst., from which a swarm had issued within two hours 
previous, [ found the young queen not only “hatched,” but 
able to fiy briskly, and it seldom occurs that she is /a/er than 
two days after the first swarm issues in emerging from her 
cell. In my numerous experiments I have generally found 
that the young queens commenced “ laying" between the 
5th and 10th day after they were “ hatched.”’ Assuming then, 
that she commences on the 10th day after, (xt which period a 
large portion of the brood of the old queen would be hatched.) 
at the end of the “ 21st or 22d day,’ she will have her own 
brood and eggs, in a very large proportion of the cells, vaca- 
ted by the batching of the brood of the old queen, and the 


their size is not perceptibly diminished. R. C 
Baltimore, May 10. 





FARM ACCOUNTS. 


Luter Tucker & Son—The system of keeping “ farm 
accounts” is so imperfectly understood, that 1 propose to 
illustrate it on my plan—say fora ten acre farm, as fol- 
lows: 

Farm Account, Dr, 








Fe MN Oe I I oo sscicecsicecsdcecebnedtoobaesecetions $1,000.00 

| RRR ne ie ELIE I 20.0 
Ms, MR aches at eccidcseee naaiins secede atd eeuldanae an 30.00 
A 7 SER EEE i 1 SF at 5 Re tae 10.60 
FT nn an 20.10 
IE OE On. ad ccacnepoicaecdease 60.00 
200 days common labor at 7 shillings, ..................0- 175. 
Interest OD PUCHASE MONEY... .......c0ccseoccssersesseecs 70.00 
PP be rncveedecastnopasereeniseuadesanseseereogetcete 10.00 
BE cass ania cae iains cacti eons cncdin dhebndoiae $1,395.00 

Farm Account, Cr. 

By 10 acres increased in value to $110,.............cceeeeeees $1,100.00 
400 bushels potatoes, at 3 shillings,...............-..0.000- 150.00 
200 DURES COUT; BE SG GID 5 65 i655 owccsveycceessccoeecs 75.00 
SOG DIMES 0K, St ZT SNUUMBB. 60.0 ccccccccccccccsoccsoes 50.00 
Vegetables used in family at cash price, ................. 5.60 
WHOS CODNO BON cicseiidcccincesckccddcvenvseschacd 10.00 
OG crea Nicebcccdebesacedagienasevopanieen aeneadia $1,435.00 


The difference is $40, which is profit. For the next 
year begin with the value of the land at the end of the 
first year, $1,100, adding the tools, $10, and proceed as 
before. If stock is bought it is entered at cost, and cre- 
dited with its value at the end of the year. ‘‘ Futron.” 


22s 
ooo 


REMEDY FOR CRACKED HOOFS. 


Messrs. Epirors—I notice some of your correspondents 
|making inquiries concerning cracked hoofs in horses. I 
| have seen several very bad cases, where the hoofs were 
‘cracked up to the hair. They were cured ina short time, 
| entirely sound, by the use of a shoe made as follows: 

| Have a heavy common shoe made with two iron bands 
or strips, about one inch wide, sufficiently strong, welded 
'to the shoe, near the heel, and made to fit around the 
| hoof in front, within an inch or two of meeting, with a hole 
|in each strip for a bolt to pass through, with a tap on one 
‘end. After putting on the shoe, soften the hoof by greas- 
| ing—pour in a little turpentine; then put in the bolt, and 
draw the crack moderately tight by turning the tap. Draw 
a little closer every day, until the crack is closed, and you 
will have a perfect cure in a short time. The bands must 
be turned up about an inch at the ends in front, for the 
'bolt to pass through. J. w. vp. Highland Home. 

eee 


| PROPER DEPTH OF PLANTING CORN. 


Messrs. Epirors—This subject was discussed before 
| the Farmer’s Club of the American Institute. Mr. Car- 
| PENTER said that corn planted at three-quarters of an inch 
| deep, came up in six days, and at two inches, nine days, 
| and five inches seventeen days. He therefore advocated 
shallow planting. Now I think it would make a material 
| difference as to the nature of the ground, and the succeed- 
| ing weather. On dry sandy land, corn should be planted 
}much deeper than on heavy clay land. On this kind of 
| soil, if corn was planted two inches deep, and followed by 
| wet and cold weather, much of it would never come up; 
and if it was planted three-quarters of an inch deep on 
| dry loose soil, and followed by very dry weather, it would 
| not come up for lack of moisture, in some weeks. As to 
| the weather, this cannot be foreseen. I think one inch 
j fee wet heavy, and two inches for a loose dry soil, the 
‘proper depth J. W. Lequear. Frenchtown, N. Y. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


PEAS BEANS AND MANGOLDS. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Noticing a call for the experience of 
farmers in raising peas, beans, and mangolds, I have con- 
cluded to say a few words in relation to the cultivation of 
these crops. Although it may not be advisable as a gene- 
ral rule, to substitute the cultivation of peas or beans in 
the place of other and more standard crops, yet there are 
many circumstances in which they may be grown to good 
advantage. As where corn has failed to “make a good 
stand in consequence of worms, grubs, or seed rotting in 
the ground, or late spring frost. There were thousands, 
and probably hundreds of thousands of aeres of corn, 
that were cut down by the great June frost last year, that 
might have been sown to peas, or planted to beans, to 
good advantage. Also where, for any other reason, other 
spring crops cannot be put in in season to do well, peas 
or beans may be substituted to good advantage. It being 
one of the principal advantages of raising these crops, 
that they can be put in any time the fore part of June, 
with a reasonable prospect of a fair crop. 

A neighbor raised an excellent crop of peas last year, 
that were sown about the middle of June. The soil on 
which they were grown, 
a sandy loam to a stiff clay—the peas doing equally well | 
on all parts of the lot, of which there was some sixteen | 
acres. The land was fall-powed, and put in a fine condi- 
tion for the seed immediately before sowing, by the tho- 
rough use of the harrow, gang-plow, and roller. No ma- 
nure was applied to the crop—the soil in what may be 
called a fair but not high state of cultivation. The yield 
estimated at over thirty-five bushels per acre. Another 
thing worth noticing in regard to this crop, is that it was 
cut before it was dead ripe, and the straw made very good 
fodder, especially for sheep, and was all used to good ad- 
vantage. 

Peas may be sown early, and fed in the fall, where it is 
doubtful of getting a good crop from late seeding, and 
undoubtedly would be profitable for farmers that keep a 
good many hogs. But in that case, a portion should be 
sown late, for seed, on account of the bug. It would also 
be very good economy for every farmer to sow a few 
bushels of peas for seed, late enough in the season to 
raise seed clear from bugs; and thus always have seed on 
hand, when he wishes to sow peas where some other crop 
has failed. 

As to which is the best crop to raise, much depends on 
circumstances, On strong rich loams and clay svils, peas 
would do the best. On lighter and poorer land, it would 
be best to plant beans. Beans would also be best for a 
market crop. But to raise to feed, I should prefer peas, 
as being easier to raise and take care of, and likely to pro- 
duce the most to the acre. 

According to my own experience, which has extended 
through several years, though not on a very large scale, 
peas are altogether the most profitable crop to raise, gen- 
erally producing more bushels to the acre, and at a much 
less cost for cultivation, I have made a practice for sev- 
eral years of sowing a small piece of peas about the first 
week in June; and have never failed to raise fair crops 
that were entirely free from bugs. And for the future 
never mean to be without good seed peas and beans, so that 
when corn, or any other crop, is likely to fail, they will be 
ready to sow or plant in its place. 

Mancoips.—For some years I have been satisfied that 
raising roots was a paying institution. And for the last 
ten years have not been without a ‘“‘ patch” of carrots, 
mangolds, or turnips; the most of the time having all 
three. Although as a general thing I have raised the most 
of and given the preference to carrots—principally because 
I have used them to feed milch cows and horses, and be- 
cause my land, being a light, sandy loam, is well adapted 
to the carrot. I have also raised mangolds to very good 
advantage, and think they are better suited to all kinds of 
soils, and can be raised at a less cost per bushel than any 
other kind of roots. But where roots have to be raised on 
clay soils, I think mangolds have a decided advantage over | 
all other kinds, being a much surer crop, and yielding | 





of a character varying from | 





much more to the acre. Mangolds have several other ad- 
vantages, as in consequence of a quicker growth when 
small, and a greater distance apart in the rows, it is not 
near the work to weed them that it is to weed carrots; 
and as they are not troubled by the fly or any other inseet, 
there is much less difficulty in getting a good stand of 
plants than there is with the turnip or rutabaga. 

I have found it a very good way to plant ny mangold 
seed. I use the same planting bag, used to plant corn 
out of. Plant the rows about two feet apart, the hills a 
foot apart in the rows, two or three seeds in tlie hill. 
This saves a good deal of work in weeding, and thinning 
out. And I have never had any difficulty in getting a 
good stand of plants in this way. 

Mangolds, as well as all other roots, should be well hoed 
as soon as the rough leaf appears. Then the weeding can 
all be done with a good square cornered hoe, with lesa 
than half the work that it will cost if they are neglected 
until the weeds get the start of the crop, and have to be 
pulled by hand. The reason so many farmers think that 
roots don’t pay, is that the first hoeing is neglected until 
the weeds get several inches high. Then they go through 
| them on their knees, and pull the most of the weeds by 
| hand, which is a very slow back-breaking operation. Nor 
is the great amount of labor then required the only trouble. 
|The growth of the crop is not only badly checked, but 
| pulling a thick mat of strongly rooted weeds, that have 
grown close to the tender young plant, will loosen its hold 
of the soil materially, and result in great damage to the 
crop, if it is not entirely ruined. 

So much depends on thorough and seasonable hoeing, 
that where it is well attended to, and the land rich and in 
good order, mangolds, as well as other roots, are very 
profitable. While, although everything else may be favora- 
ble, if they are badly neglected, they may result in an 
actual loss to the owner. ¥. Orleans Co., NV. Y. 

eee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.} 


LICE ON CATTLE. 


I have used various remedies for destroying this ‘‘ hor- 
rid plague ;” but have found none that will accomplish .it 
so neatly, expeditiously, and effectually as alcohol. If C. 
H. M. will procure a couple of quarts, (costing about 30 
cents,) and thoroughly wet the affected parts with it, re- 
peating the operation in about two weeks, (if necessary,) 
I will warrant a perfect cure for his ‘half a dozen head 
of calves,” 

I have tried this remedy repeatedly, and never knew it 
to fail. It is attended with no injury to the cattle. I 
prefer a rainy day for the operation, for the reason that 
the hair being partially wet, will not absorb so much of 
the aleohol—allowing it to spread over a larger surface. 
They should not be too wet however, else the alcohol will 
become too much diluted to kill the ** varmints.” 

I would advise C. H. M. to do the job himself, or over- 
see it. If his ‘* Pat” is like mine, he will be too apt to 
‘‘make way” with the alcohol, and rub the calves with 
the empty bottle. 

All who try the above remedy, either on their own 
heads or on their cattle, are requested to ‘‘ report” through 
Tue CuttivatTor and Country GENTLEMAN, for the benefit 
of the whole world and the “rest of mankind.” 

Hebron, N. Y. E. L. C. 














Take white oak bark and boil it—take the liquid and 
wash the animals around the neck and over their backs, 
I know it to be a sure remedy. Water lime is good, 
Plaster is good, but the bark is the surest. J. M. A. 

C. H. M. inquires for the best mode of destroying lice 
upon calves. Feed them fine salt and sulphur, about one 
part sulphur, and two parts fine salt, when the weather is 
is not too severe. If very cold, do not let them be too 
much exposed. Sulphur and salt, once in two or three 





days, with an application of oil to the parts most troubled 
with the vermin, and you may be assured they will leave 
for a more congenial clime. Rk. 3. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
ASHES AS A MANURE. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—The value of ashes in an agricultural 
point of view, is, we fear, far from being sufficiently appre- 
ciated by farmers. Many are in the habit of selling them, 
at from eight to twelve cents a bushel, when they might 
get a much higher price in the increased product, if they 
applied them as a manure to their crops. We will men- 
tion some of the results from their use occurring in our 
experience, in which we have always found them of mate- 
rial benefit on all dry soils. 

Some years since we applied ashes, at the rate of forty 
bushels per acre, to a gravelly loam soil, in grass at the 
time, to the very manifest improvement of the product. 
This ground was plowed up the next spring for corn and 
potatoes, as well as some joining to which our ashes were 
applied, and the benefit of the application was plainly 
seen, in about double the product of the ashed over the 
unashed portion. The potato vines withstood the severe 
drouth of that year perfectly, and gave excellent fair po- 
tatoes, and the corn was equally benefitted. 

The effect of the application of ashes in quantity is felt 
for several years. In this as in all our other trials, the 
product showed plainly the extent of the plot covered 
with ashes for several years. The same fact may be 
noticed of the burning of heaps of logs and brush—the 
ground covered by them retains its fertility for a long 
time. 

As a top-dressing for corn, we apply two or three table- 
spoonfuls to the hill just before hoeing the first time, and 
find it profitable. We have noticed again and again, a 
sufficient improvement to pay for the labor at a dollar a 
day, and double price for the ashes, and believe that they 
hasten the maturity and thus increase the certainty and 
amount of the crop. Two years ago we gave a dressing 
of thirty bushels per acre to a part of our cornfield, har- 
rowing the ashes in just before planting; and had then 
the largest corn, and the next year the best barley, and 
now the best wheat of any portion of the lot, the whole 
being otherwise treated alike for each crop. We have 
applied them in the same way to barley with equal good 
result. 

For composting with muck, ashes are of much value— 
nearly equal to lime, bushel for bushel, to hasten the de- 
composition of vegetable matter and fit it to benefit the 
soil. Also in garden culture and for orchard trees, ashes 
prove profitable, and we hope every farmer will give them 
a fair trial before he allows them to be sold off the farm. 
Other manures should be used, and used freely; but ashes 
will assist in bringing their virtues into the state most 
available to the crop, as well as having an ameliorating 
mechanical effect upon the soil. . B. 
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{For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman,] 


MORE ABOUT RINGBONE. 


Eps. Country GextLEMAN—I noticed in a late number, 
an inquiry for the cure of what is called a ringbone, from 
a correspondent who had a fine mare troubled with one 
for something over a year, and the answer was that there 
was no cure for a confirmed ringbone. 

Now two years ago this winter, I had a fine colt that 
had a ringbone on each of its hind feet, and was so lame 
some of the time that I could hardly get it out and in the 
stable. I did not do anything for it till spring, and they 
got so bad that the colt had to walk upon its heels with its 
feet turned up, aud I supposed that she was almost worth- 
less. Finally one of my neighbors told me that he had a 
remedy for a bone spavin, and it was said to be a sure cure 
for ringbone, and wished me to try it. It was this: Take 
common salt and pound or grind it as fine as you can pos- 
sibly get it, and mix it with spirits of turpentine enough 
to make it something like paste, and rub it on the ring- 
bones (or spavin) once in two or three days, for three or 
four times, and if they have not been of too long standing, 
I think you will effect a sure cure. This colt of mine had but 
three applications of this medicine, and I then turned her 








| 


} 
{ 
| 








out to pasture and she soon grew better, and in a short 
time was entirely free from lameness, and has been ever 
since. She is now coming three years old, and has as 
sound feet as any colt, though there are some bunches to 
be seen yet, but I think in two years more they will en- 
tirely disappear. p. North Bridgewater. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
UNLOADING HAY. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I noticed a call last summer for a 
contrivance to take a load of hay from the cart all at once, 
and dump it in the mow, and I have watched the agricul- 
tural papers to see the plan come out, but as none has ap- 
peared that I have seen, I will venture to suggest one for 
the benefit of all, if it should prove a benefit. 

My plan is, to have two or more endless ropes spread on 
the cart rigging, and load on them, and when in the barn, 
bring the ropes together on the top, on a strong double 
hook made fast to a stout rope; this rope may run through 
tackles, with a horse outside, similar to the plan of unload- 
ing with a horse fork, while a man with a guy-rope over a 
pulley, back side of the mow, can direct it where he chooses. 
Then let down and unhook the ropes on one side, and pull 
them out with the same power that hoisted it. 

Another way, to hoist without the horse, is to have a 
wheel, similar to what merchants use for hoisting hogs- 
heads of molasses and other merchandize, hung in the ridge 
of the barn, and operated in the same way, with guy-rope 
as in the other plan. Where a barn is built with the floor 
on one side the barn, with short middle beams, the wheel 
can be hung partly over the mow, so that it will need less 
power on the guy-rope. Now, brother farmers, if you 
think of a better plan for unloading hay, please let us hear 
it; don’t run away to Washington after a patent first. 

Bethlehem, Conn. L. F. Scorr. 
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{For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


Messrs. Enitors—I often see from your correspondents 
that the Co. Gent. is a “ paying institution,” (I mean to 
those who take it.) There is no doubt of it, for I do not 
believe that any one can read it attentively, from week to 
week, without being made wiser—especially farmers, in 
regard to their calling. Even Slipshod would find it diffi- 
cult to pursue his slovenly course after taking the Grnr. 
He would see such a contrast between neatness and thrift, 
as advocated in the said paper, and his practice—that the 
reading of it would be like an application of hot blankets 
—keeping him in a sweat, I imagine, until his system (of 
farming) became cleansed from many of its impurities, and 
would finally result in a reformation, But the difficulty is 
to get tlris class of men to take and read an agricultural 
paper—the very ones that need it most. 

I became almost eloquent the other day in trying to per- 
suade an individual to take an agricultural paper, but I 
found my arguments were not appreciated—about all the 
reason assigned for a refusal was—‘‘ weak eyes” and a 
‘“want of time to read.” Thinks I to myself the weak spot 
is just above the “ eves,” and as to the want of time—why, 
that is the result of the weakness, and a lack of a more 
systematical way of doing things. I should consider my- 
self in a ‘bad way” if I could not find time to read the 
Gent. and one or two other papers of the kind—notwith- 
standing I perform more than half the labor upon a fifty 
acre farm, and intend to have the work done ina “ gentle- 
man” like manner—all devoted to tillage and meadows. 
I prize your paper highly, as it is a weekly visitor—filled 
with valuable reading—just such information as every 
farmer needs—a month is too long an interval—a weekly 
often gives a hint just in the nick of time. My way is to 
begin at the beginning, and read it through, noting such 
things as are adapted to my circumstances and wants, that 
‘stand to reason.” By pursuing this course, I think your 
present readers, and many who are not, would be greatly 
benefitted by the Country GENTLEMAN. J. L. B. 

Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
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Anquiries and users, 


DestroyinGc Canap4 THISTLES.—Will you or some of your 
subscribers, inform me how te kill Canada thistles. The seed 
was sown in a yard of about fifty feet square for clover seed, 
and as there is no thistles here of the kind, we wish to pre- 
vent their spreading further. The yard iz a perfect mat of 
thistles. Any information whereby we may dispose of them, 
will be thankfully received. C.T. Samson. Jones Co, Iowa. 
[Canada thistles are very easily destroyed, by observing one 
simple requisite, namely, to prevent their growing above 
ground, or in other words not to allow them fo breathe. If 
they are cut off with a hoe the very moment they appear at 
the surface of the ground, the roots will in a few months die. 
But if they are allowed to rise a few inches above the surface 
each time before cutting off, they will not be destroyed, the 
temporary supply thus furnished by the young leaves keeping 
the rootsalive. Asmall patch may be smothered in one season 
with a layer of boards, covering the joints closely with a 
second layer. Tho best and cheapest way on a large scale, is 
successive deep plowings, the first early in summer or about 
the time they appear in blossom, and the rest about once in 
three or four weeks, or as soon as the young plants begin to 
peep. The plowing must be very thorough and perfect, and 
not leave any stragglers, and the crop will be completely kill- 
ed in one year. This mode succeeds best on heavy soils—on 
light or porous ones, the plowing must be more frequent and 
more thorough and perfect. On a small scale, when the 
plow cannot be used, the same result may be obtained by 
successive spadings ; but in a dcor- yard, which cannot be spad- 
ed, an unremitting use of the hoe wiil do the work effectual- 
ly.J 

SEEDING To Grass.—I have a meadow lot that I wish to 
seed down. I have had corn on it two years. Last fall I 
commenced, and this spring finished thoroughly underdrain- 
ing it with tile. I have now put in oats—would you in the 
fall put in rye and timothy, and clover next spring ? or rye 
this fall, and timothy next fall, (’61,) and clover the follow- 
iug spring, (’62,) or leave out the rye altogether? An answer 
will much oblige Rr. New-Jersey. [The mode of seed- 
ing must vary with wants and circumstances. Should the 
ground be quite moist at the close of summer, it may be at 
once seeded to timothy alone, brushing it in, and a good crop 
will be produced next year. If clover isa principal object, 
the operation may be left till early spring, and the clover and 
timothy alone sown and brushed or rolled in. If a crop of 
grain is a prominent object, seed as usual with the grain, in 
which case the crop of grass will not be afforded until 1862. 
We think the practice will yet be more generaily adopted of 
seeding down without any grain or other crop at the time, 
where good, thorough and clean farming prevails. The only 
advantage of seeding with a grain crop is the saving of one 
plowing, while it has several disadvantages. } 


Asnes as Manure.—There are large quantities of leach- 
ed ashes shipped from this quarter—they have not been used 
for manure about here—please post us up on the subject, and 
oblige the readers of the Cultivator in Rovse’s Point. N. 
Y. [Ashes, whether leached or unleached, have generally 
proved beneficial, if applied at the rate of a hundred bushels 
or so per acre ; in some instances the benefit has been eminent 
and striking—in others more moderate, and in a few imper- 
ceptible. Experiment is needed in each locality to determine 
the amount of the benefit. We would by all means recom- 
mend our readers at Rouse’s Point to keep and apply their 
ashes, and measure its results. } 

Ecyptian Corn.—Please inform me whether you have any 
knowledge of this corn, or the person who advertises it. I 
have sometimes sent money to such advertisements, and re- 
ceived neither seed nor answer. If you know the article to 
be genuine you may send me one dollar’s worth, and I will 
remit you the money as you direct. mR. Montgomery 
Co., Pa. [We have no personal knowledge whatever in re- 
lation to this “‘ Egyptian Corn,” and as we keep no seeds of 
any kind for sale we could not in any event comply with our 
correspondent’s request to send him ‘one dollar’s worth.’ 

Grubs and Cut Worms.—I am now busily engaged plow- 
ing my ground for corn, and find it thickly infested with both 
black and white grabs, and knowing no remedy by which I 
can extirpate them, it induces me to seek through the medi- 
um of the Co Gentleman a remedy for their destruction which 
will not injure my corn. G. W. H. Esopus, N Y. [We 
suppose the black grub here spoken of, is the dark, dull col- 
ored worm ofien called the cut worm, which cuts off small 





surface of the soil in the day time. They commit their dep- 
redations in all kinds of soil, poor and fertile, and are not, 
like the wire worm, repelled by fresh manure. 1t was former- 
ly @ notion that when one of them was cut in two with a hoe, 
each end grew, and made thus two worms—about as likely aa 
that a pig’s tail eut off will grow and make a second pig. 
There are three remedies, all of which may be combined. As 
they eat off but a single corn plant at a time, plant a double 
quantity of seed, according to the old rule— 


** One for the blackbird, and one for the crow, 
And two for the cut worm, and four for to grow.” 


Next, employ a few active boys to pass every morning along 
the rows, and whenever they see a plant | eginning to wither, 
dig for and easily find the depredatur—or offer them so much 
per dozen or hundred for all they can find and bring in a tin 
pail. A third remedy is to take a dibber, (.-r sharp iron tool 
an inch or two in diameter,) and make a smooth hole beside 
each hill. The worms will fall in and cannot get out. 

We know of no remedy for the white grub but to employ 
boys as mentioned above. 

Broom Corn.— Have you a work on the culture and gather- 
ing or harvesting of broom corn? What is the present price 
per ton and the best market to buy it? I do not see the 
price*quoted in any newspaper, or in the “ Country Gentle- 
man.’ I see an account of a large yield of broom corn on 
page 240 of vol. 14, in the Co. Gent., this is all I can find in 
relation to the above. J. N. F. Two Rivers, Wis. [There 
is no book issued on this subject, as we are aware, but our 
correspondent wiil find some notes upon it in another column, 
in answer to another inquirer. 

Mote PLows.—An fowa correspondent wishes the opin- 
ions and experience of the farmers in the western states, in 
relation to the use of mole plows for draining, and we shall 
be pleased to hear from any of our readers on the subject. 


Beans.—Will you or some of your correspondents, inform 








plants of the corn in the night, and conceals itself under the 





me what variety of bean isthe most profitable to raise for 
market—whether a tolerably strong limestone soi} would be 
adapted to its culture—when they shvukd be planted—and 
how? o. n. w. Dover, Ky. { There are several varieties of 
the white bean, differently known in various neighborhoods, 
that have been found profitable for field eulture—but we are 
unable to say which is best, or to give the several names. 
Different sorts have proved favorites in their respective local- 
ities. Sufficient attention appears not to have been given tothe 
improvement of varieties for farm crops. The value of bean 
meal for milch cows in winter, is such as to commend their 
cultivation, even if there should be no other market for them.]} 


CLover.—Last summer there was a little patch of strange 
looking clover, started up on our farm. It resembles the 
ordinary red clover, except that it grows taller, is earlier, 
and has an entire different blossom, which is of a deep pur- 
ple color, and much larger than the ordinary clover blossom. 
Is this the “ pea-vine clover,” that I see advertised in your 
columns? The seed is uniformly a deep yellow, and some- 
what larger than the common red clover seed. Perhaps we 
are behind the age in this section. A word from yourselves 
or correspondents may enlighten us. F.¢. pb. Berks Co., Pa. 


“ Beer Corn.’’—Enclosed I send you a sample of what ig 
here called ‘‘ Beer Corn,” said to have been found in a spring 
in the Rocky Mountains. This remarkable substance, when 
put into sweetened water, soon acts as a ferment, and produ- 
ces a kind of beer. Any explanation in regard to its history 
or the rationale of its operation, would be doubtless aceepta- 
ble to the readers of the ‘Country Gentleman.” 3. w. 
Henderson, N. C. [We have no knowledge whatever in 
relation to the substance enclosed to us } 

Eneiisn Yew.—Have the English yew trees ever been 
grown in this country? Where can they be procured? 
[The English yew has been considerably cultivated in this 
country, and generally proves hardy, though sometimes a 
little bruised by sharp winters. It does best in the shade. 
It may be had of all the principal nurserymen who deal in 
ornamentals. } 

Morean Horses.—Will you, or some of your subscribers, 
inform me, through Tue CuLtivator, which was the best 
horse, in reference to speed and action combined with useful- 
ness, that was ever got by the original Justin Morgan horse, 
and whether he had any Canadian blood about him. J. u. H. 
Sand Brook, N. J. {We must leave the first question for 
others to answer. The old Justin Morgan horse had no Cana- 
dian blood in him.] 

Rick Miau.—Can you not induce some of your errrespon- 
dents to communicate through the columns of Co. Gent., 
(which, should be a “vade mecum” with all farmers and 
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owners or lovers of farms, gardens, stock, &c,) their experi- 
ence in the feeding of rice meal? There has been considera- 
ble of it sold here during the past two years, and [ should 
like to know from those who have tested it, the relative value 
of it when compared with oi] meal, cotton seed meal, or corn 
meal. I have used several hundred weight—-find cattle and 
pigs very fond of it, but have not had any tests made of it. 
Perhaps some southern friend will favor us with particulars. 
3.H. New-York. [We hope some of our readers may be 





able to answer the above.]} 
Mower AnD Rearer.—I have twenty-five acres of fresh | 


grass, and thirty of rye at home, and upon another place | 
on the shore some fifteen acres of wheat and rye, and any | 
ond of salt meadow, that I please to mow. Now what [| 

esire to know is, what kind of a combined reaper and mower | 
shall I get to do all this work to the bestadvantage ? I have | 
been pleased with the Buckeye; but who has tried it on salt | 
meadows, and will it work with an ox team as well as horses ? | 


Please reply through The Cultivator. x. 0. 5éh mo. 2, ’60.| 


Inquiry.—Please to inform me what Nasturtium is, and | 
how it is used. A Reaper. [Nasturtium is the botanic | 
name of a cruciferous plant, known by the English name of | 
water cress. With a slight change or Anglicism, the name | 
is also applied more commonly to the Tropeolum, sometimes | 


State, kill, cage or trap any nightingale, nighthawk, blue 
vird, yellow bird, Baltimore oriole, finch, thrush, lark, spar- 
row, wren, martin, swallow, or any bird of the species of 
woodpecker or other harmless bird; nor shall any person or 
persons kill, cage or trap any bobolink or robin, between the 
first day of February and the first day of October, in each 
year, under a fine of fifty cents for each bird so killed, caged 
or trapped.’’] 

Rep Cepar Hepnoes.—Why would not “ red cedar” make 
a good hedge? Have any of your readerstried it? p. x N. 
[We have seen some dense natural plantations of red cedar, 
that appeared nearly impenetrable, but most of the sheared 
hedges become open at bottom and do not succeed well. 
There are, however, occasional exceptions. ] 

Workine Mares with Foau.—Should mares be worked 
when with foal? p. vw. nw. [Moderate or light work does 
well, but when severe it is injurious and sometimes fatal. } 

Lime.—Is lime better to be applied in the fall or spring? 
D.M.N. [It is not important, provided it is finely powdered, 
so as to be evenly spread and diffused. Autumn application 
favors its more thorough diffusion through the seil, by the 
time spring crops are sown, and is thus a gain in time.] 


CuHestNuT AND Hemiock Boarns.—Which will last best, 
chestnut or hemlock boards? p.m.N. [Chestnut is the more 


alled Indian cress, often cultivated in gardens as an orna-| durable; and many times more so where the boards are sub- 
mental plant, but nore frequently for its young fruit, used as | ject to the action of soil and air, as near the surface of the 





a substitute for capers in pickling. 

CotorinG Biack.—I would like to inquire if the recipe 
for making black ink, given lately in the Cultivator, would 
make good coloring for cloth, and whether it would be inju- 
rious tu the cloth, &c. D. B. Rore. [We are unable to 
answer this question.] 


Storpace or Mitx.—I have a cow, which has a stoppage 
in one of her teats up next tothe udder. Is there any remedy 
for it? Some say, keep milking it, and all will be right in 
time. I have tried it and it is useless. I have never known 
an instance but what that part of the udder failed eventually. 

Bulternuts. H. P. N. 


Spantsn Cuestnut.—I would like to ascertain through the 
medium of THe Cuttivator, if the European chestnut can 
be cultivated to advantage in our climate. Nn. aw. P. [The 
Spanish chestnut, the most approved of the European sorts, 
being much larger than our common chestnut, does well in 
the middle States, but is slightly tender at the north, where 
also the seasons are hardly long enough for the full perfection 
of the fruit.] 

Site ror Vingtyarp—Grape Catrie.—I wish to avail 
myself of the very valuable privilege afforded to your corres- 
pondents and subscribers, of asking a little advice through 
the column of your paper devoted to “ answers to inqui- 
ries.” Ist. I wish to plant a vineyard of five or six acres, 
and have two sites selected, but cannot decide between them. 
One is in an old clean field ona hillside, facing southeast, 
and is a very rich black soil; the field has not been cultivated 
for some years, but has been in thick blue grass pasture. 
The other site is on the same hillside, immediately above and 
adjoining the first, but is only partly cleared, and has never 
been plowed. It is a very nice rich soil, slightly interspersed 
with lime stones. Which of the places would be preferable, 
and what preparation should the ground undergo before set- 
ting out the vines? 2d. I have a bull calf whose grand sire 
and grand-dame on his mother’s side, were imported Ayr- 
shire, an] all his other ancestors Herd Book short horns. Can 
he be called ‘horough-bred? W. McGuire. Brooke Co, 
Va. [Probably either site would answer, provided the ground 
can be properly prepared, and kept well cultivated. We 


cannot, for want of information on all local points, state posi- | 
tively which would be best, but may give some conditional | 


suggestions. The lower site will probably be warmest, and 
will therefore ripen the crop sooner; the upper one will be 
more free from night-frosts, which sometimes farther north, 
injure the vines during the intense cold of winter. The 
preparation of the soil should be first plowing, next subsoil 
plowing to deepen and mellow the subsoil; and thirdly, deep 
trench plowing, to work in heavy applications of manure— 
making the whole a deep, rich mellow bed. If the upper 
portion, being but partly cleared, cannot be thus prepared, it 
will of course be unsuitable. A cross between two distinct 
breeds is not a thorough-bred animal. } 


Law aBpour Birps.— There wag a law passed, I understand, 
by our Legislature last winter, for the protection of birds. If 
such is the fact, will you please furnish us with its provi- 
sions? G. tT. [There was such a law passed, which declares 
that “no person or persons shall, at any time, within this 


| ground.]} 


Spreapine Liwe.—Do you know of any machine that can 
| be depended upon to spread any desirable quantity of lime 
|tothe acre. p.m. N. [The broadcast sowing machines will 
| spread pulverized lime, but we are unable at present to say 

how much is the largest quantity per acre—probably not in 
| sufficient quantity to prove advantageous. ] 

ALpeRNeys.—A. R. C. We believe that strictly speaking, 
| the channel island cattle are more correctly termed Jerseys, 
although usage with us predominates somewhat to the other, 
and even in some parts of Britain more common, designation. 


F. You will find an admirable article on Draining, to- 
| gether with precisely the information for which you inquire 
on the subject of Fruits, in Volume Two of Rural Affairs, 
which we send postpaid for $1. It sontains 450 engravings. 


GreEN Crops.—Please give your opinion respecting the 
use of green manure on grass land. x&.s.A. Jowa. [Turn- 
| ing in green crops, as a general rule, is peculiarly adapted to 
increase the growth of grass.] 








eee 
| AGRICULTURAL PAPERS AS PREMIUMS 


(a The receipt of the Schedule of Premiums offered 
by the Bucks Co., Pa., Ag. Society for their exhibition at 
Newtown, Sept. 26 and 27, affords us the opportunity of 
touching upon a topic, on which for various reasons we 
have heretofore preferred to say little. We refer to the 
substitution of Agricultural Journals in lieu of smail 
money premiums, as awards at County or Town Exhibi- 


tions. 
It appears reasonable and proper, that the two agencies 


to which is undoubtedly due whatever of agricultural ad- 
vancement we are now making—our Agricultural Socie- 
ties and Papers—should work together wherever it is pos- 
sible to promote the cause in which they are mutually 
engaged. The enlightened views and the conviction of 
the pressing importance of rural improvement, on the part 
of the founders and managers of many of our most flour- 
ishing Societies, owe their existence mainly or wholly to 
the agency which such periodicals as ours have exerted in 
diffusing an acquaintance with the experience elsewhere 
acquired, and the means of progress elsewhere devised. 
And it would be difficult, indeed, to estimate how large 
a share of the popular support which Societies are receiv- 
ing, must also be ascribed to the same source, 

It is not the intention with which we write however, to 
challenge comparisons between the results accomplished 
by these two agencies, or to claim for either any support 
from its ‘fellow beyond that which its intrinsic merits 
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shall command. 
was not until the agricultural press had already acquired 
a wide circulation, that our Societies were anywhere placed 
upon a popular and effective footing. It diffused the 
knowledge of those improvements, in adopting and advanc- 


ing which the members of a Society compete together— | 


the introduction of better stock and implements, the 
extension of horticultural taste, and, more than all, the 
amelioration of farm-practice in those directions in which 
the Society is least able to exert a potent influence. 

It is the truth of this and much more that might be 
added, which, together with other considerations, early led 





It may nevertheless be remarked that it | 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 





| Farmers do not read half enough. If they would only 
spend their money for such agricultural papers as the Co, 
| Gent. and Cultivator, and H. F. Freneh’s Farm Drainage, 
| instead of spending their time reading so much flimsy trash 
| as they are accustomed to read, they would be able to per- 
| form much more labor with the same foree—would have 
more productive farms—would raise better crops and bet- 
_ter stock of every kind, and would be far better citizens. 

When I was in Albany I purehased at the office of the 
| Co. Gent., French’s Farm Drainage to read in the cars while 
‘on my way home; and I am sure I got more than one dol- 
| lar’s worth of information out of it before I got home. 


the managers of Agricultural Societies to the idea of | Farmers should make a present of such books to their sons. 


awarding copies of Agricultural journals instead of small 
money prizes. The very fact of their periodical appear- 
ance, is calculated to be a contant reminder of the means 
by which they were obtained, aside from the direct incite- 
ment to effort presented by their contents. 

But in all these matters of policy, it is experience which 
bears the strongest testimony. Nowhere has this question 
been tested so generally and on so large a scale as by the 
county societics in the State of Ohio, and in no State are 
the societies—so far as at a distance one is able to judge— 
more generally well established and full of vitality in 
“good works.” 
have made the experiment at different times upon a larger 
or smaller scale, and many are making it now; and we 
have had direct evidence of the fact that their prosperity 
and success has never been greater than when they were 
doing the most to induce their members to read, and to 
place the means of reading in their hands. 

The Society named at the head of this note, presents an 
additional case in which experience has justified the action 
of judicious managers in the direction alluded to. The 
Bucks Co. Society yields to none of its class in respecta- 
bility and influence, and its board of officers, headed by 
the President, Wa. Svavety, Esq., have been slowly feel- 
ing their way and testing the working of.this system, 
until several hundred copies altogether, of this and other 
Agricultural journals, have now found a place upon its 
prize list. 

Another Pennsylvania Society that has fairly and fully 
tested the question, is that of Chester Co., the headquar- 
ters of which are at West Chester; no one can be better 
qualified than its indefatigable Secretary, J. L. Daruine- 
Ton, Exq., to judge of the working of the system after 
several years of thorough trial; and, in the present state of 
general interest in the question, perhaps he will be kind 
enough to communicate for the benefit of our readers, the 
results of his observation and experience. We know, at 
least, that his Society is constantly extending its sphere of 
active usefulness, for we lave a letter before us from Mr. 
Darlington in relation to the proposed establishment of a 
Library for the consultation of its members. 

We might allude to the testimony we have received 
from other States, particularly from the Societies and Far- 
mers Clubs of Massachusetts, in farther support of what 
has been said. Our only object has been to respond as 
briefly as possible to recent inquiries as to the policy of 
our Societies upon this point as tested in the. actual adop- 
tion of the system, and it is with regard solely to the 
policy of the Societies themselves, that we have ventured 
to advocate its adoption. 





Fresu Srrawserrigs, says the California Farmer, San 
Francisco, March 23, ‘have appeared in our market, aud 
are sold at $2.50 a pound.” 


Several of the socicties in this State, ; 


| That book will be of incalculable benefit to the country. 
| Ihave just made a present to my wife of a new book 
just issued by C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 25 Park Row, 
New-York City, entitled “Our Farm of Four Acres.” If 
I had as many wives as King Sulomon I would give each 
of them a copy of this book, so that they might learn to 
make good butter, and to be the best housewife in butter- 
dom. Farmers whose wives spend three or four hours in 
churning, and then bave butter more like soap grease than 
butter, should get this book. I defy all Orange Co. to 
| turn out neater and sweeter butter than is made by my 
| wife; but still she was able to learn many things from its 
| perusal. 

Another book, published by the same firm, which every 
farmer should read, as it is replete with useful facts, is 
“The Yale Lectures.” Farmers who read most, general- 
ly succeed the best. 5S. Epwarps Topp. 








e@ee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE COLT. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In the first place, never entrust him 
to the care of a person of ungovernable temper. Second- 
ly, he should be treated with kindness from the beginning 
until he is ready for labor. Since Mr. Rarey laid his 
method of subduing the horse before the public, I have 
made the horse and his diseases my study. The colt 
should be commenced with when quite young, and handled 
carefully, as he is quick to resent any injury. I begin as 
soon as he is able to run about—get him so that he will 
not run away at your approach—get lis head in your 
hands—if he wants to get away, let him—you can easily 
get him again. After handling the head so that ke is not 
afraid, pass on to the side and limbs. The sooner he gets 
used to having his legs handled, the easier he will be to 
shoe when necessity requires it to be done. See that the 
dam gives plenty of milk. If she does not, teach the 
colt to drink cow’s milk; there is nothing better to pro- 
mote the growth. Great care should be observed in not 
using the dam so as to heat the milk, as a great many colts 
are rendered worthless by so doirg. I should in no case 
let the colt remain with the mother after it is five months 
old, as it gives her time to get in good condition for win- 
ter, and it is also the best time for him to shift for him- 
self; do not let him remain out after the nights get cold 
and frosty, as it will do him no good, but much harm. 
There is plenty of skimmed milk at this time of year; 
give him all he will drink; it will not hurt him. After 
he is weaned is the time to commence halter-breaking him; 
the method if desired, I will give in my next, and also tho 
time of harnessing and driving the colt. 

Northeast, N. Y. A Constant READER. 
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SHEEP TROUGHS AND RACKS. 


A good trough for sheep can be made ont of a half 
chestnut log, by digging it out, and driving in tour pins to 
raise it from the ground, 

A good rack is made by taking a white oak piece, say 6 
inches in diameter—then bore 14 iach holes slanting in- 
wards, and driving rungs in, say 2 feet long, (which can 
be rove out)—then put four legs in the bottom to make it 











the desired height. 3. 7. H. 
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gag” During a brief visit in Western New-York last 
week, we had an opportunity of seeing considerable of 
the growing wheat in the counties of Cayuga, Seneca, On- 
tario and Monroe, and all we saw, as well as the replies to 
all our inquiries, lead us to the conclusion that the promise 
of a good wheat crop the coming harvest, has rarely been 
more favorable the first week in May, than at this time. 
Should the weather prove favorable hereafter, there is 
little doubt the yield per acre will fully equal the unusu- 
ally good crop of last year, while the breadth sown last 
fall was much larger than for some years past. While 
riding over our friend Jonnston’s farm, near Geneva, he 
called our attention to a field of seventeen acres of Early 
May wheat, from seed which he received from a subscriber 
to the Country GENTLEMAN in Missouri, in 1858. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, it will ripen some days 
earlier than any other variety, and its yield prove highly 
satisfactory. Mr. Johnston was much pleased with it, and 
thinks it will prove a valuable acquisition to the wheat- 
growers of Western New-York. 

The prospect for a good crop of fruit, especially peaches | 
and pears, was never better. 

With Mr. Johnston we called on his neighbor Mr. Ros- 
ERT J. Swan, who has, take it altogether, one of the best 
farms we have ever seen. It consists of over 300 acres— 
all of it the best of wheat land, with just enough slope to 
enable him to drain it to advantage, and all lying in full 
view from the residence. It is improved in the best man- 
ner, the whole being thoroughly underdrained, and the 
fields enclosed with post and board fences. We much re- 
gretted that our time was too limited to permit us to ac- 
cept Mr. J.’s kind invitation to ride with him to the farm 
of Mr. H. T. E. Foster, a few miles farther up the lake, 
where we were assured we should have been as highly gra- 
tified as with those we had already visited. 

At Geneva we visited White Springs Farm, the residence | 
of Mr. James O. Suetpon, where a couple of hours: where | 
occupied in the examination of his magnificent herd of | 
Short-Horn eattle, which, notwithstanding the short period | 
he has been engaged in breeding, is already taking rank 
among the best and most extensive herds of pure bred 
cattle in this country. We were gratified to learn that he 
proposes to exhibit a goodly number of them at the next 
State Fair, at Elmira, and among them a number of young | 
animals which reflect great credit on his own skill as a 
breeder. 

At Rochester we spent a day in visiting a number of the 
extensive Nursery establishments in and around that city, | 
which we found in a most prosperous condition, the de- 
mand, notwithstanding the great competition throughout | 
the country, having exceeded that of any previous year. 
No one branch of business has added more to the growth 
aud prosperity of the rapidly impreving city of Rochester, 
than this, which is carried on to an extent far greater than 
in any other single district of the country. 

The spring thus far, at the west as well as here, has 
been unusually dry, and rain is very much needed at pre- 
sent, 

Rarw Gatn.—In Mr. Johnston’s yard, we saw the fat 
heifer and steer alluded to by Mr. Jonnsron in his letter 
published in the Co. Gent. of April 19. The day he was 
three years old, the steer weighed 1,8974 lbs. Mr. J. 
weighed a pair of steers on the 12th of May, 1859—they 
were kept on pasture only through the summer, and then 
fed until the 6th of April, when they were weighed again, 
and showed a gain of 1,516 lbs. in ten months and twen- 
ty-four days. Can any of our readers show a greater in- 
crease in the same period ? 








| acres of land. 





(as A Canadian correspondent states that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Agriculture are to propose “ great 
modifications in the construction of the Board of Agri- 
culture.” The members of the Board are now elected by 
the County Agricultural Societies. ‘* Under the bill to be 
introduced, it is proposed to divide Upper Canada into 
twelve districts, which will comprise about two of the 
electoral divisions, for each of which a member shall be 
elected to the Board, and it is proposed that the township 
societies as well as the one-half of the county members of 
the Board are to retire every other year. The Board like- 
wise to have the management of the annual exhibitions.” 

New Epitioxs.—New and uniform editions on larger 
and still heavier paper, have just been issued by Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co., Boston, of “ Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming,” and “Grasses and Forage Plants ”—two books 
which we have heretofore liberally commended—by 
Cuarvres L. Firnt, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Agri- 
culture. The publishers will accept our thanks for copies, 
which with regard to mechanical execution, are certainly 
all that can be desired. The new edition of the Dairy 
book moreover contains the latest news on the pleuro- 
pneumonia, some new cuts, a frontispiece, &e. 

Bone Dust axnp Swepe Turnips.—We make the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter under date of April 20, re- 
ceived by Mr. Couson of this city, from T. L. Hartson, 
Esq., of St. Lawrence Co. :—‘ By the use of the bone 
dust, purchased of you last season, I was for the first time 
enabled to get my Swedes started ahead of the fly, and 
sueceeded, notwithstanding the very unfavorable season, 
in raising over 3000 bushels sound ruta bagas, from four 
I composted the bone dust with hen ma- 
nure and muck, in the proportions of 1, 2 and 4, (one 
of hen manure, two of bone dust, and four of muck,) and 
applied this compost on the first drill furrow over the 
barn-yard manure, covering it with the second drill furrow, 
substantially as described by a writer in a late number of 
the Country GENTLEMAN.” 

(as” We regret to learn the death on the 21st March of 
Mons. Louis Viimorin, senior partner of the well-known 
nursery and seed firm, Vilmorin, Andrieux, & Co., of Paris. 
Obituary notices in the foreign journals speak of him as 
personally amiable in disposition and munificent in his 
charities, while he numbered among his friends many of 
the first men of science in France; the horticultural world 
‘‘ loses in him one of its most enlightened, scientific, and 
energetic members,” and one of the representatives of a 
family who have for more than a century devoted them- 
selves to the study and advancement of this branch of 
rural science. 

TeERRACULTURE.—Russell Comstock of New-York, asked 
the House of Representatives to publish his ‘ admitted 
discoveries of lays in vegetation.” Mr. Whitely denounced 
it as “the most unmitigated humbug ever introduced to 
the decision of Congress,” and the resolution was not re- 
ceived. So says the U. 8. Ag. Society’s Journal. Our 
readers will note that at least one symptom of intelligence 
and common sense marks the present session of our Na- 
tional Legislature. 

= The crops last year in Ireland were not good, but 
we were scarcely prepared to anticipate so large a de- 
ficieney as is reported in the following estimate from the 
Irish Farmer's Gazette. ‘‘The total money value of the 
decrease in crops, last year, in Ireland, as compared with 
the previous year, amounts to £4,693,638; and if we add 
to this the balance against us in the article of imports in 
1859, as shown in our impression of the 24th ult., amount- 
ing to £1,424,892, it follows that the agricultural purse of 
[reland exhibited a deficit last year of at least no less than 
£6,118,530.” 

(=9~ Another paroxysm of successful steam plowing at 
the west is chronicled, but one which, according to a 
Chicago contemporary, has accomplished more than mere- 
ly turning a furrow or two in a trial field. It is Water's 
Machine, which is now “ triumphant,” and, divesting the 
“triumph” of superfluous exclamation points and descrip- 
tive touches, the facts of the case seem to be these: Mr. 
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Waters is a Detroit man, who exhibited at the last U. S. 
Fair at Chicago, where unfortunately his machinery broke 
down ; he has been modifying and improving during the 
winter; this spring he goes to work in earnest. During 


the last week in April he was engaged in Grundy county, | 


and the writer in the Prairie Farmer had seen about seven- 
ty acres of the steam plowing, and says that Waters is 
engaged “in a large job of prairie breaking, for which he 
is paid by the acre.” A gang of six plows was used, ‘ cut- 
ting a furrow nine feet wide.” During the day previous, 
twelve acres had been the extent of surface gone over. 


The plows had been put to some very severe testsin a field full of 
small oak and hickory stumps or “‘grubs.’"’ These were cut off with- 
out injury to the plows, and apparently without effect upon the engine. 
We measured one of these hickory roots which had been cut through; 
its diameter was 4% inches. 

As the machine is now arranged, it requires one and a half cords of 
wood, a hand and team to supply fuel and water, (the water in this 


case being a half mile away.) a fireman, two men to manage the plows, } 


besides Mr. Waters—to which add oil, &c., and Mr. W. says the cost 
to him is less than $9 per day. 


Tne Winter IN Scottanp.—Extract of a private letter 
to one of the Editors of the Counrry GENTLEMAN, from 
a gentleman in Scotland, dated Portobello, April 26, 1860: 

We have had one of the longest winters this year that 
ever has been experienced in Scotland. Since the end of 
October we have had storms of rain and snow almost 
every week. The snow never lays long on the lower 
grounds, and here we have never had more than three to 
four inches at a time on the surface. On the hills, how- 
ever, it has been very different, for often when it was rain 


on the low country, it was snow on them. Many of the! 


higher hills throughout the country you passed in autumn, 
are still thickly covered with snow. Unlike the wooded 
mountains of New-England, the Highlands are destitute of 
of trees, and the winds sweep over them in all their fury, 
and raise the snow, and accumulate it in great masses in 
the sheltered hollows. These masses will not disappear 
this year until the summer is ended. In many parts the 
sheep have suffered greatly, as there is usually no provis- 
ion made for them, but what they gather on the moun- 
tains among the heather and benty grasses. Some farmers 
in the depths of the Highlands have lost thousands. The 
sheep on my farm have suffered comparatively little, as it 
is on the borders of the low country, and the snow soon 
disappears from the highest grounds. As you are aware, 
the turnip crop was a very poor one last year, and the ara- 
ble land farmer was never worse off for keep for his ani- 
mals, which have been fed at an enormous expense. 
Those who have been able to keep on, are getting very 
high prices. I believe fat sheep were never higher than 
they were yesterday in the Edinboro’ market. As high as 
one shilling a pound was given for fat sheep yesterday. 
Wheat is still relatively lower than any other article of 
food. I would not wonder, however, although it took a 
start before long, as the spring being so very backward 
must begin soon to affect prices. Good hay is now as high 
as £7 a ton, and it is scarcely to be had. There was a 
good crop of it in Holland last year, and to show you how 
needy we have been, about 10,000 tons of meadow hay 
have been imported into Leith from that country. The 
selling price at Leith is £5.10. 

Liquin Manure.—A correspondent of the Country 
GENTLEMAN, writes to this paper as follows: 

‘‘ A few years ago I was induced to build asink and re- 
servoir in the corner of my garden, to receive all the slops, 
suds, &c., of the house, which had been previously thrown 
away, and well nigh wasted. Into this reservoir I threw 
occasionally a few shovelfuls of hen droppings, and during 
the season of growth employed the liquid as it collected, 
in watering my garden, by means of a can and a large 
syringe. An application of this kind was made almost 
every evening, and the luxuriant growth of the plants of 
all kinds was truly astonishing. The remarkable results 
obtained by this mode of irrigating and manuring my gar- 
den, induced me to build another reservoir, get a small 
engine like that used by firemen, and extend the practice 
to my lawn, orchard and calf pasture. The increase in my 
crops of grass, &c., &c., has abundantly remunerated me, 
and [ do think that if some one should invent an easy 
method of carrying liquid manure all over our farms, he 


would be one of the greatest benefactors of his age and 
country.” 

tay” A New-England newspaper publishes incidentally, 
a suggestion to which we wish the attention of the Agri- 
cultural public might be promptly and earnestly called, in 
every part of the country. It is this: the DecenniaL 
Census of the United States is soon to be taken ; the la- 
bor is entered upon in June, and every Farmer will then 
be called to communicate various facts in relation to 
his pursuit, upon the accuracy of which—so far as exact- 
ness is attainable—their whole interest and value depend. 
June is with him a season when the call of the Census- 
taker may surprise him in the midst of pressing occupa- 
tions; and if he endeavors to supply on a moment’s no- 
tice the returns required, how much of what he is asked 
will remain unanswered—how much of what he answers 
will be mere guess-work, or at best no more than a tolera- 
ble estimate. 

We have just obtained from Washington a transcript 
of the headings which are required to be filled out, to- 
gether with the accompanying instructions. The produce 
of small lots owned or worked by those engaged mainly 
in other pursuits, it is not designed to include in this 
schedule. We condense the following particulars: 


1. Name of owner, agent or manager of the farm or plantation. 

2, Number of acres of improved land, pasture, meadow and arable, 
reclaimed from a state of nature and used for any purpose of 
production. 

. Acres of unimproved land—all that belongs to the farm and does 
not come under the last head, excluding marshes and ponds 
where laiger than 10 acres. 

The cash value of the whole farm, improved and unimproved. 

. Value of Farming Implements and Machinery, including wagons 
and tools. 

Live Stock—total number of animals upon the farm, June 1, 1860, 

. Number of Horses, Asses and Mules. 

. Number of Milch Cows. 

. Number of Working Oxen. 

. All cattle one year old and over, not included in 7, 8 and 9. 

11. Sheep—number one year old and over, June 1. 

12. Swine, on June 1. . 

13. Aggregate Value of all live stock, whether included in above list 
or not, 

Products within the year preceding June 1, whether sold or con- 
sumed, or still on hand :—Bushels of 

14. Wheat—15. Kye—16. Indian Corn—17. Oats. 

18. Number of pounds of Rice. 19. Ditto of Tobacco. 

20. Number of bales of 400 Ibs. of Ginned Cotton. 

21. Number of pounds of Wool. 

22. Peas and Beans—23. Irish Potatoes—24. Sweet do.—25. Barley— 
26. Buckwheat—all in bushels, 

127. vanes "| Orchard Products in dollars, and 28. Gallons of wine pro- 
duced, 

29. Value of Products of Market Gardens, including Nurseries, 

30. Butter, and 31. Cheese in pounds, 

32. Hay in tons—33, Clover Seed, and 34, Grass Seed—busbels of both 
cleaned for use or for market. 

33. Hops in pounds—34. Dew-Rotted, and 55, Water-Rotted Hemp— 
36. Hemp otherwise prepared, all in tons. 

37. Flax in Ibs.—38. Flax Seed in bushels—39. Silk Cocoons in Ibs, 

40. Maple-sugar in pounds—41. Cane-sugar in hhds. of 1,000 Ibs. 

| 42. Molasses in gallons—specified whether maple, sorghum or cane, 

43. Beeswax, and 44, Honey, both in pounds. 

45. Value of Home Manufactures, whether for use or sale—less the 
value of the raw material, where the latter was purchased in- 
stead of being the produce of the farm. 

46. Value of all animals slaughtered during the year preceding June 1, 


In some cases these returns must be estimates, but the 
precise numbers, quantities or values should be stated 
wherever possible; the deputy who collects them ‘“ must 
use his discretion in assisting a farmer to estimate fairly 
and accurately the amount of his crops when he keeps no 
exact account, and in all instances it is desired to make 
the nearest approximate returns which the case will admit 
of.” 

We need only repeat the expression of our hope, that 
our readers at Jeast will be fully “‘ prepared for the census- 
man” when he shall come; to put off the matter until the 
time of his visit, will only subject him to delay on the one 
hand, and perhaps call the farmer, on the other, from some 
pressing task. It will be strange indeed in that case, if 
neither of the two parties is too impatient to wait the 
hunting up of exact figures, or the careful estimate of 
those which cannot otherwise be ascertained. 


New-York Srate Ac. Cottece.—An adjourned meet- 
ing of the Trustees of the Agricultural College was held 
at the College Farm House in Ovid, on the 3d inst. The 
Trustees present were Ex-Gov. King, Hon. William Kelly, 
Hon. B. P. Johnson, Dr. A. Thompson, Hon. B. N. Hunt- 
ington, Hon. J. B. Williams, Edward G. Faile, Major M. 
R. Patvick, James O. Sheldon, and Arad Joy. The princi- 
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various committees—some of them on the Building Com- 
mittee being now useless,—and to provide means for the 
successful completion of what has already been so well 
begun. 

The committees were appointed as follows: 

Executive Committee—Major M. R. Patrick, James 0. | 
Sheldon and B. N. Huntington. 

Finance Committee—Wiiliam Kelly, Edward G. Faile 
and Bb. N. Huntington. 

Josiah B. Williams and Arad Joy were appointed a 
Committee to examine and calculate measurements and | 
cost of College edifice according to contract. 


The meeting afforded ample encouragement that the | 


State Agricultural College of New-York will soon be a 


realitvy—a growing institution for the development of the | 


acricultural resources of this State. 

C#~ The New Castle County, Delaware, Agricultural | 
Socicty, owing to the efforts of some active and public pie | 
rited members, has been in the past, we believe, a well | 
supported and flourishing fraternity ; and, from a Circular 
—for a copy of which we are indebted to our correspon- | 
dent Dr. Norris—we learn that it is now proposed to place 
it upon a still wider and more permanent basis. A subscrip- | 4 
tion in shares of $10, is started for the purpose of pur- | 
chasing grounds—a farm of 150 acres being obtainable | 
within « mile of the city of Wilmington, at a reasonable | 
price. It is designed to erect suitable buildings, &c. ; 
to lease the land when not in use for exhibition purposes ; 
perhaps to devote it partially to experimental culture; 
while, moreover another advantage from the possession of | 
so large an area, besides the control of sufficient ground 
for testing the relative merits of improved machinery, &c., 
arises from constantly having a responsible man in charge, 
to receive and care for stock and machinery, at moderate 
charges, where it suited exhibitors to for ward them before | 
the opening of the exhibitions. We wish our friends all 
success in this excellent undertaking. 


NEBRASKA AGRICULTURAL Society.—At the second an- 
nual meeting of the Territorial Board of Agriculture, the 
following officers were elected : 

President—Hon. .. W. Furnas. 
Secretary—A,. D. Jones. 
Treasurer—E, H. Chaplain. 


Board of Managers—A. D. Jones, E. H. Chaplain, J. T. Griffin, A 
F, Munger, and Dr. T. Boykin. 


The next Fair is to be held at the city of Omaha, Sep- 
tember 19th, 20th and 21st. 


§39° The Annual Election of Managers of the Chester Co. 
{Pa.) Agricultural Society, has resulted as follows :— 

President—Isaac W. VANLEER. 

Vice Presidents—M. B. Hickman, Joseph Dowdall, Dr. J. K. Eshle- 
man, Col. Sam’‘l Ringwalt. 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer—J. Lacy Darlington. 
Recording Secretary—Wm. D. Sugar and J. Bayard Jefferis. 





[EF The Baltimore Rural Register contains the result 
of a sale of Live Stock belonging to J. Il. McHenry, 
Esq., which took place Ap. 16. Seven head of Devon 
cattle, and twenty-one of Alderneys were offered. One 
of the former, a cow 8 years old, was sold for $102.50, to 
Ay Woodward, Esq., Saluda, Va., and a Devon bull, 18 





| mos. old, was sold to A. P. Rowe of Fredericksburg, "for 


' $50. Of the Alderneys, ten cows were sold at an average 
| of $83.75 per head—the highest going for $140; one 
heifer was sold for $130, and another for $95, and a young 
bull went for $55. 
| Several lots of Suffolk swine were disposed of. Fifteen 
horses were offered, four of which did not find purchasers, 
but the results of the sale as a whole, are said to have 
been satisfactory to Mr. McH. 
It is stated in the “ Spirit of the Times ” that Hon. 
Joun G. Mreems of Lynchburg, Va., has purchased of S. 
| LeLanp, Esq., of Wes stchester Co. ' a Short-Horn bull call- 
ed “ Faruley .” bred by the latter gentleman, at the price 
‘of $2,500. “The estates of Mr. Mee ems, including those 
‘of his son, Gen. Gilbert 8. Meems, are the finest on the 
| banks of the Shenandoah riv er, in ‘the valley of Virginia, 
and jointly include over 5,000 ‘broad acres in the highest 
‘cultivation. Upon this lordly expanse graze over seven 
| hundred head of cattle and horses, ev erything appertain- 
ing to this princely | establishment being upon the most 
' comprehensive scaie.” 
SaLe oF AyresHire CartLe.—A sale of Ayreshire cat- 
tle, says the Boston Cultivator, belonging to the Massa- 
| chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, took place on 
| the 9th of May. The cows and heifers brought an average 
| of $98.50—the four-year-old bull $115, and the two-year- 
old $85—the bull calf $52.50, and the heifer calf $40. 
| These prices, although very low, are perhaps all that could 
| have been expected, considering that the animals are not 
‘allowed to leave the State, and the depression in cattle- 
enterprise from the excitement in regard to pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 
tas" By an Advertisement in another column it will be 
seen that a sale of Valuable Stock, probably the first in 
an annual series, is announced at W aldberg, the residence 
of Hon. A. B. Concer, Ex-president of the State Ag. So- 
ciety. Mr. C.’s herds are widely known for extent and 
the care with which they have been formed, and this will 
be one of the most important sales of the season. 
za We are informed that Gen. J. S. Gor, of Pennsyl- 
| vania, has just sold to Messrs, E. G. Garnett and T. C. 
| Graves, of Petra, Saline Co., Mo., 5 cows, 5 heifers, anda 
| bull calf, all Short-Horns—also 1 pair of Essex swine, 52 
| Merino ewes, and 3 Merino bucks, and, in addition to the 
| above, 4 mares, two of which were served, and one got by 
= Bush Messenger. 





Executive Cominittee—Lewis Sharpless, Thos, 8. Woodward, Chas. | 


W. Roberts, Thos. W. Cheyney, Win. Chalfant, Wellington Hickm: an, } 


Lewis P. Ho: Upes, John Hannum, Nathan Garret, Wm. Gibbons. 
Crenanco Co, AG. Soctery.—Mr. Joun Suarruckt, Ox- 


ford, has our thanks for the Transactions of this Society | 
for 1859—a handsome pamphlet of 52 pages, including | 


the Address of Hon. D. S&S. Dickinson at its last Fair, list 
of prizes awarded, &c. 


ment of Mr. Shattuck on which he received the first prize | 


of $25 for the best dairy farm. 
ray” We are indebted to Henry Krerer, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Westchester Co. Ag. and Hort. Society; for 
the Prize List for its next Fair, which is to be held at 
Mount Kisco, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. Addresses are to be | 
delivered on the 26th, by Robert Cochran, and on the 27th, | 
by Horace Greeley. 

{The Virginia State Agricultural and the Virginia 
Central Agricultural Societies have combined, and will | 
hold their Fair for the present year upon the evounds of 
the Central Society, commencing on Monday, the 22d of 
October, and continuing six days. 

{3 The Wisconsin State Fair is to be held this year 
and next at Madison, the citizens of that place having 
raised by subscription the amount required by the Execu- 
tive Board to induce them to locate it there for the next 
two years. 


We shall copy from it, the state- | 


| fe" Mr. Jonas Webb’s ram letting is fixed for Thurs- 
‘day, July 5th. 


—-® 


Fine Asparaccs.—Office of Glen Cove Farmers’ Club, 
May 17.—Messrs. Eprrors—We hand you by express 
to-day, a bunch of asparagus raised by Perrer Cook, one 
| of the members of our club, and sent by the club to you. 
The season being dry and cool, we shall not cut anything 
| like the usual amount this year. We sent from our land- 
|ing on one day this week, per steamer Long Island, nine- 
'teen hundred and eighty-five bunches of asparagus—the 

ainount would probably have been at least 2,500 the saree 
| time, with a favorable season. R. M. Bowne, Sccretary. 
[We are much obliged for this specimen of what Long 
Island can do in the way of asparagus raising. It is a 
| bunch of 23 shoots, and weighs three and a half pounds ! 

Our correspondent adds that 12 or 15 farmers of his neigh- 
| borhood have been recently devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the crop, and we shall be under farther obligations 
if he will communicate for our columns the further state- 
ments and details to which he alludes. Ens. Co. Genr.] 

Pear Cotture.—At arecent meeting of the Skaneateles 
Farmer's Club, it was stated that the Hon. Grorer Gep- 
pes, of O: rondaga, was engaged in planting a pear orchard 
of avout four thousand trees. 
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[Fer the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. ] 


THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


The pleuro-pneumonia now prevalent in Massachusetts 


‘has spread much beyond what was anticipated a week or 


two since. The passion for trading, dickering, buying and 
selling, seems to have been greatly increased among those 
whose cattle were diseased, and thus have infected ani- 
mals been diffused into various parts of the common- 
wealth; also by teaming with infected oxen. Where | 
this calamity is to end, it is not now easy to predict. 
There should be the greatest vigilance exercised to pre- 


| within it there was perfect security. 





vent its crossing the Connecticut river. 


Every town should take active measures to prevent any 


animals from infected regions being brought into their | 
limits—and not to allow teams from such regions to pass 





through them. This has already been done in ‘some | 
towns. Meetings are called in various towns to consider | 
the subject. The people are really waking up to their) 
danger. This should have been done months ago. In-| 
stead of that, the disease was suffered to rage on Mr. | 
Chenery’s farm under the treatment of one or more veteri- 
nary surgeons, and Mr. C. was not informed that it is a 
contagious disease until he had suffered from it about 
three months. Of such astounding stupidity, be it spoken | 
reverently, Good Lord, deliver other Commonwealths, 
Had the veterinarian, as in the late case in Melbourne, 


Australia, where a farmer imported the disease from Eng- 
land, as was done in this country from Holland, pro- 
nounced it pleuro-pneumonia, and called a meeting as was 
done there, and devised measures for the immediate ex- 
termination of the infected herd, he would have honored 


the profession and saved the Commonwealth $100,000. | 
But the history is too well known to require further: con- | 


sideration now. The question for to-day is not what 
might have been done, but can be done for the immedi- 
ate extermination of this cattle scourge. 

The Secretary of the Board of Agriculture has been 
ordered to inform all the Governors of the States and 
Territories of the Union, Boards of Agriculture, and Presi- 
dents of State Societies of the nature and character of the 
disease, that they may take such measures 98 they may 
deem necessary to protect themselves from this impending 
calamity now threatening the great cattlé interest of this 
nation. It is hoped they will act wisely but firmly in the 
matter. 

The Commissioners have invited the Connecticut Legis- 
lature now in session in New Haven, to lay the subject be- 
fore them. 
Mr. Lindsey, a Missionary of the American Board of Com- 


While there Mr. Amasa Waiker met the Rev. | Aenea 
| but more than 50 years ago I knew that grass growing in 





missioners for Foreign Missions, who for seven years re- 
sided at Port Natal on the eastern coast of Africae From 
a conversation with this gentleman, whose position and op- 
portunities for observation entitle him to public confidence, 
Mr. Walker was fully convinced that the commissioners 
had taken the only course open to a complete extinction 
of the disease. Mr. Lindsey states that five years before 
he left Africa, which was several years ago, a bull, affect- 
ed with pleuro-pneumonia, was imported into’ Port Natal 
from Holiand. In sixty days after arrival it died. The 
disease was communicated to other cattle, and spread 
rapidly in all directions, jumping 300 miles at one time, in 
consequence of one of the tribe in the infected district 
driving a herd of cattle that distance. The disease extend- 
ed along the entire coast, a distance of 1300 miles, sweep- 
ing all the cattle before it. 

The cattle belonging to the tribe in which Mr. Lindsey 
dwelt, were, however, exempt from the infection, not a 
single case occurring, and for this reason: The chief of 
the tribe, impressed with the belief that the only remedy 
was in isolating his people and their herds, and cutting off 
all communication by means of cattle with the surround- 
ing tribes, forbade the introduction of all cattle into his 





domains, He cleared a belt of land about 300 rods wide, 


entirely around his kingdom, and this, by agreement with 
the surrounding chiefs, was "regarded as neutral ground, 
No cattle were allowed to cross it, but, in the process of 
transportation, goods were drawn to the line of demarka- 
tion on one side by cattle, then carried across the belt by 
the natives, and taken up again by oxen in the adjoining 
territory. The result of this judicious action was that not 
an animal died of the disease in that tribe. While beyond 
the belt, cattle could be seen dying upon the hills, and 
Mr. Lindsey strong- 
ly asserts that the disease cannot be compromised ; that it 


ns ’ P - , . » . 
is a contagious consumption, which is incapable of modi- 


fication. It is the same in Africa as it is in Holland, and 
it will be the same in the United States, unless it is eradi- 
cated. It has obtained a foothold in this country, and un- 
less some speedy and effective plan is adopted, it will over- 
run the States. 

A petition for calling an extra session of the Legislature 
has been prepared by the commissioners after due delibera- 
tion, in order, if possible, to derive means and make an 
appropriation ample to complete the work of extermination. 

There are well authenticated cases of the disease having 
been communicated by the clothing of those visiting the 
| infected cattle, to healthful cattle, and yet there are croak- 
ers in every slough of ignorance, proclaiming vocally, and 
through such papers as they can, that pleuro- -pheumonia is 
neither contagious nor infectious—whereas it is undoubt- 
edly both—judging from the testimony of experience and 
Observation. GrorGE. astern Massachusetts, May 19. 

> 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


TURNING STOCK TO GRASS EARLY. 


Messrs. Epitors—It may do for Mr. Van Lerr, (see 
Co. Gent., p. 268,) to turn out his stock as soen as his 
grass starts when he sends them to market on or before 


| the 15th of July. Were he to keep them over until No- 


vember, he would talk differently no doubt; but I do not 
understand what kind of grass he has, that his cattle will 
only eat it when first turned out in spring. Cattle and 
sheep eat the grass on my lowest land at any season of the 
year, as well as that on the upland. If his lowland is wet 
so that they wont eat it only when they first get to grass, 
I guess it will do them no more good than those raw pota- 
toes will do the sailors, that he says they will eat when 
confined to salt meat for a long time. Surely the gentle- 
man dont mean to infer that they will fat the men, neither 
will grass growing out of water fat cattle. 

Mr. V. L. says he has fatted cattle for over 30 years. 
That is not enough to make him perfect, if he always fol- 
lows the same course. I have fed both sheep and cattle 
over 50 years, and I am still learning. I think I have 
made some valuable discoveries in the last seven years; 


low land, with water at the roots, was poison for sheep, 
and while it might keep cattle alive for a month in spring, 
it would not improve their condition any more than raw 
potatoes would sailors, as I presume the stomachs of sailors 
are like other men’s. JOHN JONNSTON, 
eee 

IrriGaTion.—I would advise all your readers to “ wash” 
their low lands where there isa chance. A neighbor of 
mine has turned a brook on a rocky defile, and now he 
cuts several tons of hay from on top of where those large 
rocks lay. In the spring of the year many loads of valu- 
able manure and fertilizing matter are washed off of our 
land because we don’t dam and throw the water where we 
should. The amount of fertilizing matter annually washed 
away by small brooks is immense. We can save much of 
this matter by a system of dams and ditches so as gradual- 
y to let the water off, leaving the debris on the surface 
and in the pond holes. %®.& & 

Vatvue or Oat Srraw.—Mr. Burt, of Norway, N. Y., 
states in the Rural New-Yorker, that he was obliged last 
summer to cut his oats very green, on accoupt of the 
grasshoppers. From eight acres, yielding 300 bushels, he 
kept eighteen head of cattle two months on the straw 





'alohe, without grain, and kept them well. 
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on S A L E—The two-year-old SHOR T- 
HORNED DURHAM BULL “ORTON,” got by imported Ball 
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—" ELTIES! NOVELTIES!! NOVELTIES!!! 





*Squire Gwynne IT,” 1101, out of “ Fillpail lV.” &c., &c., both from 








WisTer Water Meox—28 cents by mail. . Thorne’s herd. See American Herd Book. 

SouTH AMERICAN Squasu, (very fine,) 2 cents by mail. The subscriber offers him for sale on very reasonable terms, having 

On10 Improved ToBacco, (very gigantic)—2& cents by mail. another Bul! not so nearly connected to his stock. 

Braprorp WaTER MELON, (fine)—28 cents by mail. Any one wishing to purchase may, for pedigree or further particu- 

Tue MaGniricest New Greex-Centered HeEttantacs, (Dwarf lars, address UNDERHILL, 

BS PMAGCHIFICEST DOW VUSEEN-‘VENTE 4 8, | Ap 5—w3tm2t Clinton oun. Duchess co., N. ¥. 
Sun Flower.) 28 cents by mail. 
Tue Tave Hupsarp Squasu, (Gregory seed,) 29 cents by mail. Wz ‘4 T 
WILLIAM THORBURN, Seedsman, UCKEYE PREMIUM MOWER 

_ May 10—w2tmlt 490 & 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. | WITH FLEXIBLE FOLDING BAR. 








TOTICE TO FRUIT GR OWERS. | The farmer intending to purchase a Mower, will find it to his advan- 


tage to examine the Buckeye for 1860, which combines all those 
| features which have given it its present reputation, that of 


I have for sale a number of volumes of the FRUIT AND INSECTS | : 
of the STATE NATURAL HISTORY, with colored plates anddes.| THE BEST MOWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 





criptive letter —. Will be sold low to early applicants. | together with several important improvements added the present 
HARRY PFASE, agate Engraver and Painter, season, 
May fan 518 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





N W MOWING MACHINE 
UNITED STATES. 


HALLENBECK’S PATENT, 
As it appears when Folded up for Moving about the Farm. 


The subscribers having completed the most perfect Mower ever of- 
fered to the public vr) are prepared to fill all orders which may be sent AS IT APPEARS IN THE FIELD 


to them. A few of these Machines w built t 2 test aise ‘ 
. achines were built the past season to tes The machine is supported on two driving wheels, which act together 


their merits, and in every instance giving entire satisfaction, and ta- | - Ber sae , “ - ; 
king the preference over all others wherever it came in competition ; | OF sapanetaly. keeping the knives in motion in turning either to the 


invariably taking the first premium at every fair last fall wher pre- a or left. 
miums were given. For description address the subscribers, when __ The cutter bar is attached to the frame by a DOUBLE HINGE JOINT, 


Circulars will be sent free of charge. Manufactured by | which allows either end to rise or fall without affecting the other. 
HALLENBECK & CUNNINGHAM, dapting itself to all inequalities of the surface. and also adding great- 

June 1—mit, Corner of Philip & & Johnson sts., Albany ‘N. Y..4/V to the strength of the machine. 
—~— “| WHEN NOT IN USE THE CUTTERS CAN BE INSTANTLY FOLDED OVER THE 
| FRONT OF THE FRAME, RENDERING THE MACHINE AS PORTABLE AS A COM- 


N ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO | wos carr. 


One of the strongest proofs of the great success of the Buckeye 

PLANTS, Mower, is found in the fact that, since fi introduction, so many other 

‘ “ . machine manufacturers have changed the construction of their own 

Of superior quality, packed to go long distances safely, by | machines, and introduced features in imitation of the Buckryk, 

Express: 400, $1: 1000, $2; 5000, $9; 10,000, $15—during | These imitations are alt necessarily. failures, as the Fe Pate advanta- 
May and June. ur Plants have produc j ges cannot be attained without infringing the Buckeye tents. 

Feat far cang venta: oven ne Legh me dg, ne SroPS i” | Sthe DOUBLE JOINTED, FLEXIBLE BAR, BELONGS EXCLUSIVELY 

ny ‘ ergs - TO THE BUCKEYE MOWER, AND IS SECURED RY THE PATENTS OF SYLLA 

Cireular of directions in culture, and experience of our & ADAMS, AND AULTMAN & MILLER, WHICH PATENTS WILL BE FULLY 


























patrons, sent for a stamp. Cc. B. MURRAY, SUSTAINED AGAINST ALL INFRINGEMENTS, 

(ate O. S. Murray & Son,) The greatest care will be taken in the selection of material, and the 
Foster's Crossings construction of the Machine, and the Buckeye of 1860 will present 
, a more claims than ever before, to the consideration of the farmer 

Mar 29—weowt! | May Imlt Warren Co., Ohio. | wishing to secure the best Mowing Machine. 
ee ; Orders must be sent early to Secure Machines. My unfilled orders 
One Vol. 12 mo.—Price $1.50. of last season amounted to several hundred. Descriptive Circular, 

MERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS with testimonials, forwarded by mail. 
.] 

—Being a 2d and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany: an JOHN P. a i Aen beg or} pte aig: a 
enumeration and description of useful plants and weeds, which merit Warehouse 165 G eto St., near Courtland, New- Y ork. 
the notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. By . . . “ 

Wm. Darlington, M. D, Every Farmer or Farmer's Son who wishes SCHOONMAKER & JOHNSON, Agents, 
Coeymans, Albany Co., N. Y. 


to know the names and character of the plants growing on his farm, 
should study this book. For sale at the aes 5 of the Co. Gent. and JAS. WALKER & CO., Agents, 
Cultivator. _ TUCKER & SON. Aprif 2s—w&mtf. Schenectady. N. Y. 


in —— eee CET A YA ND 
FE5 = = : GRAIN COVERS. 








Caps rendered anti-mildew, and 
with improved metal eyelets in 
the corners; also Dinmore’s pat- 
ent fasteners, for sale by the sub- 
scribers, 

Prices range from 28 cents to 62 
cents, according to size and qual- 


ity of caps. The articles offered 





= this year are superior to any of- 
= fered before, and we think are 
perfectly adapted to the purpose. 
CHASES & FAY, 
Roston, Mass, 
June 1—ml tw 
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A+ KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 


Farmers, Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruit-growers, Dairymen, Cattle 
Dealers, and all persons interested in tilling the soil or adorning their 
grounds and dwellings, will be supplied with the most complete as 

sortment of Books reletion to their business that can be found in the | 


wash. by 
C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 


Agricultural Booksellers and Publishers of the Horticulturist, 

No. 25 Park Row, New-York. 
t= Catalogues gratis. Books sent by mail. AGENTS WANTED. 
Mar 15--wldtm3t 











SHARES’ PATENT 


MPROVED CULTIVATING AND) 
EIILLING MACHINE. | 


Price $10—Weight 80 Pounds. | attention. 


This Implement is recommended for Cultivating and hoeing Corn, 
Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Cotton, andany other crop that requires as 
ing. The wings contract and expand to suit any width of rows. 
passes between the rows, the share shaving the weeds from the e., 
ter of the furrow, shoving them outward until they come to the teeth, 
which turn inward on each side and turn them back again into the | 
furrow, and also the weeds that grow on the sides of the furrow, and 
buries them so deep that no ordinary shower will wash them out— | 
leaving the earth perfectly mellow ; and it can run close to the plants 

without injuring them. When the plants require hilling, the teeth are | 
taken off, and the wings shove the earth up under the plants, instead 
of rolling it like a double mold plow and covering them up, and the 
circle in the back part of the wings omepre the hills. For ee in- 
formation apply to EGGLESTO 

My ‘State st., Athen, N N. ¥. 
&@ Dealer in all kinds of Seeds and Implements. May 10—wétm2t 


A SBlCULTUBAL 
HORSE HOES, expanding. 
CIDER MILLS AND PRESS. 
CORN SHELLERS, various kinds. 
EXCELSIOR FAN MILLS, three sizes, 
STALK AND HAY CUTTERS. 


GRAIN CRADLES AND HORSE RAKES, &c., &c. 


For sale by A. LONGETT, 
34 Cliff street, New- York, — 








IMPLEMENTS. 





_ May 1—m3t 


AWTON BLACKBERR Y—To 
obtain the original variety for field or garden culture, address 
Ww AWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
¢™ Circulars, with ample directions, will be forw — to all appli- 
cants, free. Aug. 1—m12t. 


REAT CURIOSIT Y.—Particulars sent 
free. Agents wanted, SHAW & CLARK, 

Dec, 8—wl3tmét. Biddeford, Me. | 
ORSE POWERS AND THRESH.| 
ING MACHINES for sale by A. LONGETT, 

May 1—m3t 34 Cliff street, New- York. 




















Bosak DMAN, | GRAY & CO— 


pe iN of OS. 





ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED 
Send for Circulars, giving full description. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Ap5—wkmtf 


EMENT'S AMERICAN Povutrerer’s Companion, 
price $1.25—Rrowne's American Pouitry-Yard, price #1—Miner's 
omestic Poultry-Book, price 75 cents. For sale at the office of this 
paper. 











T GRANT & CO, PATENT 
- GRAIN CRADLE. 


They are so improved as to be taken down dnd packed in boxes for 
transportation. One dozen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We also make the Grapevine Cradle. All of the above are 
made or the best material and workmanship. For Price L ist, * en 


T. GRANT & C 
May 1—m12 


Junction, Rensselaer Co. OF a 
I T. GRANT'S PATENT DOU BL E BLAST 
° FAN MIiLts. 


They will chaff and screen wheat in passing through the mill once, 
in the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed, War 
ranted the very best in use. 

Patent Rights for sale of all the W ee Sites, 

ddress GRANT & CO. 
May 1— m12t Suneticn, Rensselaer Co. N. 





E WHITMAN & CO. Barron, Mp. 


@ Inventors and Manufacturers of the most improved Agricul- 


| tural Implements and Machinery adapted to American and Foreign 


trade. 

Their long experience in this business has given them an extensive 
| foreign correspondence and acquaintance, which, together with their 
| faci lities for manufacturing, enables them to compete successfully 
wich any part of the world in the manufacture of Agricultural Ma- 
| chinery. 

They manufacture Horse- powers and Threshers, Reapers and 
Mowers, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Plows and Castings, and every 
variety of goods in their line of business. 

Foreign and home orders are , a and will meet with prompt 
attention. May 10—wtf. . WHITMAN & Co, Baltimore. Md. 


A CARD. 
ORSEY’S SELF RAKING REAPER AND 


MOWER.—The undersigned would respectfully announce to the 





| public that they are still engaged in the ay wen egy celebra- 


ted Machine, at their shop near Matruew's Srore P. Office, Howarp 

County, Mb., and are prepared to fill orders at any time, Circulars 
containing certificates, terms, and all other particulars, sent postpa aid 
to all who may apply to us as above, OWEN DORSEY & CO 


Ap. 26—w5t. eer 


\ 7OOD’S IMPROVED MOW ING M ACHINE 


for 1860, Patented Feb. 22, 1859. 
The success of this Mower during the past harvest is without a paral- 
lelin the history of Mowing Machines. In introducing it, I offered to 





| the farmers a mower at a less price than any in use, one that was 


light, durable, and capable of doing perfect work. It has performed 
more than I claimed for it; the reduction in price and draft is equal 
to 25 per cent., as the tri: tls and tests show, (see my pamphlets for 
1860.) Lhave added some improvements to it for this year—a lever 
arrangement for raising the cutter-bar, some of the parts are strength- 
ened, and the driving-wheels are enlarged. 

I continue to manufacture, as heretofore, Manny's celebrated Com- 
bined Reaper and Mower; with Wood's Improvement, this machine 
fully maintains its reputation as the best Combined Reaper and Mower 
yet introduced, and inferior to none as a Reaper or Mower. 

I have added to this machine a Self-Raking attachment of my own 
invention, the most simple in its structure and mode of operation of 
anything of the kind ever offered to the public. 


Price of two-horse Mower, celivered here on the cars,........... $20 
one-horse do. po RAR 70 
Combined Machine, ie Ne elgg) We Ghee 120 

Do. with Self- Roving Attachment, .._.. 140 
WALTER A. WOOD, 


_ Ap. 26—w0t Hoosick Falls, N. a 
ywoop"s NEW MOWER — 


The above machine for either one or two horses, tried so successfully 








| last season, is for sale by the undersigned sole agents in Philadelphia, 
| at $75 and $85. In all the requisites for easy draft, light weight, clean 


and perfect cutting, simplicity and strength, it is not equalled by any- 
thing in the market. Early applications necessary to secure machines. 
Also, for sale as heretofore, Manny's Combined Reaper and Mower. 
Price, $125, with ali the recent improvements, 
PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Agricultural and Seed Warehouse, Seventh and Market Streets, Phila- 
_ delph iia. __Ap. 5—wist, 


CG kanam, ~EMLEN & PASSMO RE, 
627 Market S'reet, 


SOLE AGENTS IN PHILADELPHIA FOR 
Pennock’s Ikon HARVESTER, 
Davis & ENTRIKIN’S IMPROVED REAPER AND Mower, 
Tue Bucx-Eye Mower, 
KeEtcuum's Mower, 


Ketcuoum’s IMPROVED REAPER AND Mower, and 
Kertcuum's One-Horse Mower. _Mar i5—wi3t 








JustPublished, one voi. 12 m 
ILCH COWS AND DAIRY “FARMING; 


I Comprising the Breeds, Breeding, and Management in Health 
and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; the selection of Milch Cows, 
with a full explanation of Guenon’s Method, the Culture of Forage 
Plants, and the production of Milk, per and Cheese ; embodying 
the most recent improvements, and ad es te Farming in the United 
States and British Provinces. With a Treatise upon the Dairy Hus- 
bandry of Rotend: to which is added Horsfall's System of Dairy 
Management, y CH HARLES L. FLINT, rey teil of the Massachu- 
setts Board .of y Ain ey Author of “A Treatise on Grasses and 
Forage Plants,” &c. Liberally Illustrated. 

The above valuable work—the best, we have no hesitation in saying 
yet issued upon the subject—is for sale at the office of this paper. 

Ib: any, Jan, 1—wkmtf. L. TUCKER & SON, _ 


EO. F. CURWEN, Wesr Haverrorp, 
KA Delaware County, Pa., Breeder of DEVON CATTLE and ES. 
SEX HOGS, Feb, 9—wlit 
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41 RAPES IN POTS DURING SUMMER. 


WM. PRINCE & Co. Flushing, N N. Y., will supply all Native and 
Foreign Bay in pots, or taken from pots and boxed for safe trans- 
port: ition, atthe Repvucep Prices stated by us in the ** Country Gen- 
sg of March 22d, 

N, A Descriptive Catalogue will be sent to purchasers, 

M: y ‘2t-—-wamit. 


pers CHESTER COUNTY 
FROM CHOICE STOCK 
Of THOS. WOOD of Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pezn., 
FOR SALE BY 


D. CUTTS NYE, Lexington, Mass. 


May 2—w3tmit 
EF: A R M F O R SALE— GREAT BARGAIN. 
For $2,000, cash, will be sold 160 acres and improvements, of very 
best land, two miles from — For particulars address 


FP. CILALIES, Postmaster. 
May 2i—wmlt* Betropolis, Massac County, IIL 





PIGS,|« 





WALDBERG, NEAR HAVERSTRAW, N. Y. 
IRST PUBLIC SALE of THOROUGH-BRED 


Ayrshires, Devons, Short-Horns, &c. 
H. H. LEEDS & CO. announce for sale BY AUCTION, 
WITHOUT RESERVE, 
On Wednesday, 27th June next, 
Choice selections of the above varieties from the herds, &c., of A. B 
Concer. 

Suffolk Hero (13,799)—Messenger 3,155, and Jacintha’s Romeo and 
thcir get, among the Short-Horns—that of Exeter (198,) Frank Quart 
ly (205), &c.. among the Devons—Prize Bull Marmion 2d, of the get of 
imported Eric, &c., among the Ayrshires, will be offered, with a few 


Berkshire, Essex and Suffolk Hogs, 


and also a trotting stallion, horses. &c. 

Catalogues, with full pedigrees showing the remote strains of blood 
in the Devons and Short-Horns, collated with care from the Herd 
Books, may be had after the first day of June, on application to the 
owner, or T. Howard Patterson, Herdsman, &c., or H. H. Leeds & 
Co., 23 Nassau Street, New-York City. 

May 2i—w4t— June 1—mlt. 


—— ENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


The Proprietors of these Works manufacture 
LEVER POWERS for from Four to Eight Horses, 
ENDLESS CHAIN POWERS for One, Two and Three Horses. 
COMBINED THRESHERS AND WINNOWERS. 
THRESHERS with Vibrating Separators. 
CLOVER MACHINES, WOOD SAWS, and DOG POWERS. 

Also MALES’ PATENT CONVERTIBLE CORN SHELLER AND 
CIDER MILL, which is a very desirable machine for farmers, and 
will compare favorably with any other machine in either shelling corn 
or grinding apples for cider. 

Full descriptions of all these machines, prices and terms, may be 
Sone our Descriptive Circular, which will be furnished to all ap- 
plicants 

We give below astatement relative to our Two-Horse Endless Chain 
Powers and Combined Threshers and Winnowers, made in course of 
correspondence by Volney Beinap, of North East, Pa. It gives a fair 
idea of their capacity when well operated. He says of his machine, 
which is the first of four sent into that neighborhood, the first one you 
sent is thought rather the best: 

“T have threshed 108 bushels of wheat in 2 hours and 59 minutes, 
without stopping. and not a wet hair on my horses. I also threshed 
140 bushels of | oats in 1 one hour and 35 minutes, and the oats very 


damp at that.”’ 
FOR CIRCULARS 


Or any desired information relating to these machines, address 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
Schenectady, N. : oe 





May 24—weow6tm2t. 


RAIN TILE.—The subscribers are pre- 

pared to furnish DRAINING TILE of the first quality, cut 14 
inches in length, with a calibre—have on hand in large or smal! quan- 
ties for Land Draining, Rounp, SoLE aNp Horse-Suoe Ti_e. We war- 
rant every Tile to be hard’ burned and perfectly round. 




















Orders from all parts promptly attended to, and practical Drainers 
furnished if require 

We will not be undersold by any manufacturer in the United States. 

# Price List sent on application. 

All Tile delivered free of charge on board cars or boat, in this City. 

Factory on the Western Plank Road near the Asylum. 

McBRIDE & CO., 
May 24-—wtfm2t (formerly Artcher & Alderson,) Albany, Se 


—$ ——— 


0 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Government Brand and Weight on every bag. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME 
BONE DUsT, LAND PLASTER, &e. 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at lowest mar nat t pr ice. Send 
for a Circular, A. LONGETT, 
Mar l1—w&m3ms 34 Cliff Meek SNe York. 


LBAN Y TILE WORKS, 
Corner CLINTON AVENUE AND Knox Strext, ALBAny, N, Y. 
The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on band, in large or small quan- 
tities, for Land Draining. ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TIL 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, an 
over one foot in length. Orders ees Price List sent +7; ond 
tion . & W. McCAMM 
Jan. 5—wif. —Feb 1—mtf. ang N. Y. 


NDER-DRAI N ING.—SHEDD & EDSON, 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS AND SURV EY ORS, No. 43 
Court st.,. BOSTON, Mass.. having had several years’ experience in 
this department, will continue to act as Consulting Engineers on al 
kinds of Farm Improvement. Special attention is also given to ma- 
king SURVEYS, LEVELS, and PLANS for Drainage, and other Farm 
Work. Plans furnished “which show accurately the surface undula- 
tions, the buildings, orchards, and all else that appertains to a farm, 

J. HERBERT SHEDD, ILLIAM Epson. 
Mar 8—wlt 














